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CO-RESPONSIBILITY 
VERSUS SYNDICALISM 
INCE September 1 several hun- 
S dred industrial plants in Italy 
have been seized by the workers, 
who are trying to operate them. The 
seizure followed the refusal of employ- 
ers to grant wage increases and a share 
in the management of the factories. 
The Italian Confederation of Labor 
advised the workers to secure their 
control of these plants by legislation. 

This advice gave Prime Minister 
Giolitti his chance. He went from Rome 
to Milan, where the greatest industrial 
disorder had occurred, and proposed 
two plans, both of which have been 
accepted by the employers and em- 
ployed. 

The first plan was to reach an accord 
between them on these points : 

1. An inerease in daily wages of 
four lire (normally eighty cents). 

2. A week’s vacation yearly with 
full pay. 

3. Two days’ full pay each year for 
men dismissed after three years’ ser- 
vice. 

The points or which an accord is 
still to be reached are : 

1. Claims bv the workmen that they 
should be paid for the period of the 
strike. 

2. Refusal of the employers to re- 
employ persons guilty of violence. 

The second plan isaconsequence of the 
advice of the Italian Confederation of 
Labor and includes the appointment of a 
commission to consider the workmen's 
proposals to participate in the technical, 
financial, and disciplinary management 
of factories; the commission’s report to 
be made the basis for a bill embodying 
the workers’ demands. The Premier 
admitted that recent evidence had neces- 
sitated “‘a radical revision of the rela- 
tions hitherto existing between capital 
and labor,” and, while not justifying 
any seizures, adds: “ It is necessary to 
make it possible for the workers to con- 
tribute towards the functioning of a 
firm to the extent of giving them a true 
sense of responsibility.” 

In rejoinder to the alarmist state- 
ments of certain American correspond- 
ents in Italy, the Italian Government 
states that it regards the employees’ 
activities as only an incident in the 
agitation for economic reform, and as 
having no political bearing. Of course 
the Giolitti Government ‘will grant 


everything in its power to secure con- 
tinuance in office. While careful not to 
defend the Federation of Labor’s seiz- 
ure of factories, it has won the support 
of the labor element by showing itself 
sympathetic to certain of their de- 
mands, Signor Labriola, Minister of 
Labor, being specially notable in this 
direction. 

The workers demanded syndicalism ; 
they get reciprocal responsibility. They 
attempted a Russian-like control of 
industry. But they themselves have 
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shrunk back from extremism. At a 
great Socialist meeting in Milan an 
“order” from Lenine, the head of the 
Bolshevist Government, was read, direct- 
ing “Italian comrades who adhere to 
the Third Internationale” to begin a 
revolution at once. Resentment at this 
foreign interference defeated the ex- 
tremists. 


A “BON MARCHEUR” 


DECENTLY it became evident that 

\ President Deschanel, of France, 
was seriously incapacitated. He has 
now sent his resignation to the Prime 
Minister, who has transmitted it to 
Parliament, which, at Versailles, will 
hold a joint session to elect M. Descha- 
nel’s successor. The whole affair may 
be settled by the time this issue of The 
Outlook reaches its readers. 

Frenchmen have a natural pride in 


calling attention to the celerity and 
orderliness of their Presidential elec- 
tions as contrasted with ours. We can 
better appreciate this contrast now that 
we are in the midst of one of our long- 
drawn-out, turbulent campaigns. 

There is no dearth of good Presiden- 
tial material in France, but, as at the 
time of the latest election, when most 
people expected to see M. Clemenceau’s 
triumph, so at present there is but 
one commanding personality—a_per- 
sonality in its resourcefulness, blunt- 
ness, and vigor very like the “ Tiger’s.” 
We refer of course to M. Alexandre 
Millerand. 

Ever since M. Deschanel’s illness be- 
came apparent M. Millerand has re- 
ceived the compliment of being urged 
by many men of many political traits 
to become a Presidential candidate. 
Until the date of this writing he has 
steadily refused, saying, “ No, no, and 
again no.” He has finally accepted, 
doubtless because he has received assur- 
ances from “the powers that be” in 
Parliament that they will bring about 
a. change in the French Constitution, 
giving the President more authority 
and power, particularly in the appoint- 
ment of Ministers and in the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. No one can blame 
M. Millerand for preferring to remain 
Prime Minister, in which office he 
has abundant chance to display his 
well-known activity, as opposed to 
becoming President, in which office 
he would find the necessity for a 
distasteful retirement. Particularly is 
this true when the Premier considers 
his record. During the recent crisis, 
covering a considerable number of 
months, France has been fighting single- 
handed for the maintenance of the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles and 
their rigorous application to Germany, 
as against the pacifist and even pro- 
Bolshevik tendencies displayed by Eng- 
land and Italy. In this conflict M. 
Millerand has repeatedly “won out” 
as against the most adroit English and 
Italian statesmen. No wonder that the 
French Premier likes such a game. 

It is but the latest evidence, however, 
of the “going concern,” Alexandre 
Millerand. Some one asked him one 
day what his favorite recreation was. 
He replied, “ Je suis wn bon marcheur.” 
He has been—as student, lawyer, mu- 
nicipal councilor, Deputy, Minister of 
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THE SCENE OF THE EXPLOSION AT{BROAD AND' WALL STREETS, NEW YORK CITY—THE 
SUB-TREASURY AT THE UPPER RIGHT HAND 


Commerce, of Public Works, of War, 
Premier. He has always been an ag- 
gressive progressive. 


THE AALAND ISLANDS 


WEDEN and Finland recently re- 

ferred the Aaland Islands issue to 
the League of Nations for an opinion. 
A commission of three eminent jurists— 
one French, one Dutch, one Swiss— 
were set to work. It has just decided 
that the League can act as arbitrator, 
and its opinion foreshadows a decision 
against Finland. 

The Aaland Islands are some eighty 
in number. On the map they are shown 
as half-way between Sweden and Fin- 
land at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Bothnia. 

Geographically they belong to Fin- 
land ; the dense archipelago links them 
to the Finnish coast—in winter, indeed, 
there is access across the ice to the 
mainland. There is no such access to 
Sweden, for winter and summer there 
lies a deep stretch of open sea between, 
which practically never freezes. 

Ethnologically, however, the islands 
belong to Sweden. The population is 
almost wholly Swedish, and at the re- 
cent plebiscite voted ninety-five per 
cent for the Swedish flag. 

Until 1809 the islands belonged to 
Sweden. Russia then took them and 
attached them to Finland. By the 
Treaty of Paris of 1856 it was agreed 
that the islands should not be fortified 
or used as a military base. 

The Finnscontend that they are neces- 


sary to Finland on strategic grounds. It 
remains to be seen, when League decis- 
ions defeat popular hopes, whether the 
Finns will pay any more attention to 
them than have some other peoples. 


MURDER BY WHOLESALE 


i ie callousness and brutal heartless- 
ness toward human suffering that 
lay beneath the Wall Street outrage in 
New York City is almost beyond belief. 
The crime was so planned as to strike at 
the lives of ordinary, every-day people. 

That it was a crime and not an 
accident seems clearly proved—nega- 
tively by the absence of testimony that 
explosives were being transported for 
legitimate purposes ; positively by the 
many iron slugs cut from window 
weights and _used for deadly missiles, by 
the mailing almost simultaneously with 


_the explosion of wild Anarchistie post- 


ers, and by many minor circumstances. 
Investigation in the week following this 
wholesale murder of Thursday, Sep- 
tember 16, was not productive of con- 
vineing evidence as to its authorship. 
That more than one person was con- 
cerned is almost certain. There are 
many possible lines of inquiry still 
open, and reasonable hope that they 
may lead to the capture of the perpe- 
trators. One singular discovery was 
that made by a reporter, of nearly four 
hundred pounds of high explosive in a 
half-submerged barge at Plum Beach, 
Long Island, near a place where police 
two months ago found other quanti- 
ties of similar stuff. Whether this was 
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the store from which the explosives 
used in the recent crime were drawn or 
whether the barge loaded with deadly 
cargo drifted there at the time of the 
Black Tom calamity is a matter of con- 
jecture. Other possiblesources of infor- 
mation may exist in identifying the 
shoes of the horse which drew the 
wagon carrying the bomb or infernal 
machine, or by getting on the trail of 
the men who drove the wagon and set 
the fuse or time-clock by which the ex- 
plosion was brought about at exactly 
twelve o'clock, just opposite the J. P. 
Morgan building and close to the 
United States Assay Office. 

The total number of deaths from the 
explosion was reported on September 
21 as having reached thirty-five. More 
than a hundred and fifty persons were 
injured by falling glass, fragments of 
doors and windows, and bits of metal. 

Chief W. J. Flynn, of the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s Secret Service, is 
quoted as attributing the crime to Com- 
munists and Anarchists who wish to 
bring about a reign of terror, and who 
planned this horror, not against indi- 
viduals, but as a way of “ making a 
demonstration.” To hunt down “ Reds” 
of this type, to keep them out of the 
country if they come from abroad, and 
to convict and punish them or drive 
them out of the country if they are 
already here, is simply a matter of self- 
preservation. 

“There are evils in our social sys- 
tem,” said Mr. W. H. Johnstone, Presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Mechanies, at its opening session last 
week, “ but we can cure every social ill 
and remedy every abuse in an orderly 
manner and without the use of force.” 


THE FIVE SOCIALISTS RETURN 
AND DEPART 
FN receage chapter has been added to 
one of the most dramatic inci- 
dents in recent American political his- 
tory. On September 20 the five Social- 
ists expelled from the New York State 
Legislature at the instance of Speaker 
Sweet again took their seats in that 
august, if reactionary, body. A day 
later they were again out on the street. 
The story can be briefly told. Gov- 
ernor Smith called a special session of 
the Legislature to consider the housing 
problem in New York State. On the 
ground that it would be contrary to 
every principle of justice to leave five 
Assembly districts in New York City 
without representation at this session, 
he also called a special election to fill 
the five vacancies. The expelled Social- 
ists stood for re-election and were tri- 
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umphantly returned by increased ma- 
jorities over Fusion candidates of the 
Republican and Democratic parties. 

Opposition to the seating of the 
Socialists was on the opening day of the 
new session apparently doomed to de- 
feat. The opinion of the Assembly 
seemed at least indicated in part by the 
parliamentary jockeying of the opening 
day. Action on a resolution calling for 
the ousting of the Socialists was tem- 
porarily postponed by being referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. Assembly- 
man Cuvillier asked for a slow roll-call 
on this motion to refer. “ All in favor 
of a slow call will rise,” said Speaker 
Sweet. And only Cuvillier rose. 

During the overnight adjournment, 
however, the Sweet forces gathered 
strength, and on the following day 
three of the Socialists were expelled 
by a vote of 90 to 45, after a debate 
which lasted. eleven hours. The two 
Socialists who were not expelled there- 
upon promptly resigned. We shall have 
more to say concerning this episode in 
a subsequent issue of The Outlook. 

The expulsion of the five Socialists 
at the last session of the Legislature 
has been condemned by practically 
every Republican and Democrat whose 
opinion is worth listening to. 

Radicals who preach “ direct action,” 
so-called liberals who have lost faith in 
American institutions and American 
political parties, will doubtless seek to 
make capital of this latest exhibition 
of this second expulsion. They will be 
wrong in principle and fact. Time will 
show that the ballot-box is still avail- 
able for the vindication of any just 
cause and that the American electorate 
will, in the long run, force its repre- 
sentatives to swing back to the lode- 
stone of American ideals. 


THE PRIMARY BATTLE 
IN ILLINOIS 


()* E of the stormiest of all primary 
J elections and the most bitter and 
sensational contest in the history of 
Illinois was the primary election of 
September 15. It was a battle between 
the Thompson-Lundin organization of 
Chicago, seeking to extend its power 
from the city to the State, and the so- 
called Harmony Group, led by Governor 
Lowden, Attorney-General Brundage, 
and former Governor Deneen. 

A goodly number of people in Chi- 
cago and a great majority of people 
“down State” believe that the organi- 
zation of which Mayor Thompson, of 
Chicago, is the head was, to say the 
least, unpatriotic during the war. The 

hompson organization is regarded as 
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the best imitation, of Tammany Hall in 
the West. Its opponents, attacking it 
on the grounds of extravagance, coarse 
spoils methods, and lack of patriotism, 
raised acry, “ No Tammany for Illinois.” 

On the other side, Mayor Thompson 
accused the opposing group of being 
subservient to public utility corpora- 
tions and talked much of profiteering. 

To oppose the Thompson ticket there 
were many candidates, and unless the 
opposition to the Thompson organiza- 
tion was to be defeated by division it 
was necessary for the leaders to get to- 
gether and select a ticket on which the 
decent elements of the party could 
unite. Of course this meant that the 
Republican voter had no other choice 
than that between candidates backed 
by the Thompson group and the eandi- 
dates backed by the Lowden group. A 
voter of progressive inclination was not 
naturally drawn to either. The Thomp- 
son candidate for Governor, Len 
Small, seemed at first to have been sue- 
cessful over his opponent, Lieutenant- 
Governor Oglesby, son of the Oglesby 
who was Governor of Illinois during 
the closing days of the Civil War. On 
the other hand, the Lowden candidate 
for Senator, who was opposed by Frank 
L. Smith, a real estate man and banker, 
seems to have been successful. The 
Lowden candidate was William B. 
McKinley, at present Representative in 
Congress and head of the Illinois trac- 
tion system operating an extensive net- 
work of car lines in central Illinois. 
Mr. McKinley has had a reputation as 
a very conservative, not to say reaction- 
ary, man in Congress. He was one of 
the most bitter opponents of the Pro- 
gressives in 1912; and yet to those who 
look for good government his success 


THE TRAGEDY IN WALL STREET—BODIES OF VICTIMS WAITING REMOVAL 


under the circumstances is a satisfac- 
tion. 

A reader of The Outlook in Illinois, 
after this experience with the primary 
as it works there, expresses in a letter 
his conviction that the fallacies of the 
primary system as applied to National 
matters having been pretty thoroughly 
demonstrated before the Presidential 
conventions, its failure in the State has 
been demonstrated in Illinois. He is 
led to ask if the faults of the conven- 
tion system were not the faults of a 
people whose political conscience was 
asleep and if we might not now safely 
give it another trial, trusting to the 
awakened conscience of the people to 
make it function aright. It brings up 
again the question Mr. Pulsifer asked in 
hisarticle afew weeksago in The Outlook 
on “ The Pig and the Primary,” whether 
there cannot be devised a combination 
of the convention and the primary which 
will more nearly approximate popular 
rule in party organizations ? 

The Democratic primary was not 
nearly so vigorous as the Republican. 
It resulted in the nomination of James 
Hamilton Lewis, former Senator, for 
the Governorship, and Peter A. Waller, 
a glove manufacturer, for the Senator- 
ship. Mr. Waller was nearly “nosed 
out” by Robert Emmet Burke, who 
is anti-prohibition, anti-Wilson, anti- 
League, and in favor of independence 
for Ireland. Mr. Waller’s success is a 
victory, though a narrow one, for the 
Wilson wing of the party. 


THE NOMINATIONS IN 

NEW YORK AND CONNECTICUT 

| ie New York State the primary result 
was a complete victory in both parties 

for the organization ticket. Both Repub- 
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licans and Democrats had assembled in 
unofficial conventions and named eandi- 
dates for the State tickets. Senator 
Thompson undertook to compete with 
the designated candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for Governor, Mr. 
Miller, but was decisively defeated. 
Nevertheless he had the consolation of 
winning the Prohibition nomination, as 
did the woman, Mrs. Boule, who shared 
with Mr. Payne the opposition to 
Senator Wadsworth for the United 
States Senatorship. 

The Democratic ticket as designated 
at the unofficial convention was like- 
wise approved by the Demoerats, whodid 
not east nearly as many votes in their 
primary as the Republicans did in 
theirs. 

In Connecticut Senator Brandegee, 
of the Wilson 


plan of the League of Nations, has 


a vigorous opponent 


been renominated for the Senatorship. 
A good many advocates of the League 
hoped that he would be forced to face 
a Democratic nominee who would really 
contest the election with him. Such a 
man as they had in mind was Homer 
S. Cummings, former Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, who 
made the “ keynote speech” in support 
of the League of Nations at the Demo- 


eratic National Convention at San 
Francisco. At the last moment, how- 
ever, Mr. Cummings withdrew _ his 


name. It is a matter of surmise 
whether he was influenced by the re- 
sults of the Maine election, which 
was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
Republicans. 

The Republican nominee for Gov- 
ernor in Connecticut is Everett Lake, 
a former Progressive. 


A SAFETY MARGIN 

FOR SUFFRAGE 

( UARRELS over the legality of the 
Suffrage Amendment to the Fed- 

Constitution 


eral oceasioned by the 
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criticisms of the method by which it 
was ratified in Tennessee bid fair to 
receive their quietus. The Legislature 
of the State of Connecticut has now 
‘atified the Amendment by a vote of 
216 to 11 in the House and 33 to 0 in 
the Senate. Again, as in Tennessee, 
certain legal difficulties arose. The spe- 
cial session of the Legislature at which 
this vote was taken was called to change 
the State law: for new women voters. 
Although Governor Holcomb warned 
the Legislature that certain complica- 
tions might occur if the Amendment 
was ratified at this session, the Leg- 
islature chose to disregard this warning. 
But a second special session of the Leg- 
islature has been called for September 
21, and if there is any doubt as to the 
legality of the first vote of ratification, 
the overwhelming majority by which it 
was passed definitely assures its final 
acceptance at this second session. 


AMERICAN SHIPS FOR 
AMERICAN GOODS 
lige Jones Bill, now law, makes pro 
vision for the upbuilding of an 
American merchant marine. The bill 
aims to realize the hopes of those who 
have long labored to bring about an 
ample and efficient marine, to serve as 
a naval auxiliary as well as a commer- 
cial carrier, to consist of suitable types 
of vessels equipped in the best possible 
way, all to be ultimately owned and 
operated privately by American citi- 
zens. 

This is not the case now. During the 
war German tonnage was driven from 
the sea and Allied tonnage ‘had to be 
converted to war craft. Congress then 
began its great programme of Govern- 
ment shipbuilding. 

The Act provides for the termination 
of Government ownership and operation, 
orders the sale of the present Govern- 
ment fleet, enlarges the membership of 
the Shipping Board in its control of 
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A RELAY STATION OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL AERIAL MAIL 


existing Government shipping and its 
encouragement of new lines, and gives 
economic advantages and preferential 
rates to goods exported or imported in 
American ships. 

These discriminatory provisions, how- 
ever, conflict with no less than twenty- 
nine treaties with twenty-four States 
and are sure to provoke resentment. 
Under the Act the treaties must be 
abrogated and new agreements made. 

As a matter of fact, practically all 
treaties provide in their text for a 
change or denunciation in part or in 
whole. Such change is constantly being 
undertaken, and without publicity. Itis 
notcommonly known that since 1914 our 
Government has notified sixteen nations 
of its wish to abrogate various treaties. 
In practically every case our desire was 
acceded to without special adjustment. 

Our new discriminatory policy even 
extends to the exemption from payment 
of excess profits and war profits taxes, 
provided the money so retained is put 
into the building of new ships in Amer- 
ican yards. All these measures to fight 
foreign competition have been taken 
to restore the legislative advantage 
under which our maritime supremacy 
was obtained a century ago. Because 
of the repeal of this legislation there 
ensued, it is claimed, a steady de- 
cline, so that in 1910 less than nine per 
cent of American overseas imports and 
exports were carried in American ves- 
sels. As a result of the present absence 
of foreign competition, together with our 
own Governmental effort, we have now 
nearly two-thirds of the carrying trade 
between our own and foreign ports. 


WE SAY A GOOD WORD FOR 
THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

EWS despatches report that the 

Post Office Department has 
awarded three contracts for postal ser- 
vice by airplane between Pittsburgh 
and St. Louis via Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, and Indianapolis; between New 
York and Chicago via Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh, and Fort Wayne ; and be- 
tween New York and Atlanta via 
Washington, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
and Columbia, South Carolina. The 
planes which are to be built for this 
service will also carry passengers. The 
planes for day service will be equipped 
with comfortable wicker chairs, while 
those for night service will have sleep- 
ing accommodations. 

The Post Office has been frequently 
criticised for its experimental work in 
aerial transportation. The carrying of 
mails by airplane has been denounced 
in Congress as a useless extravagance. 
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WHAT’LL I DO WITH HIM? MOTHER’S BUSY NOW 
From C. H. Boynton, Seattle, Washington From Kathryn Kerr, Wilmington, Delaware 


Bushnell in the Evanston (Ill.) News Index 


Berryman in the Washington Evening Star 























*TWA’N’T SECH A SMART SPELL BACK WHEN COMMON OL’ ELDER- THE SPEECHLESS ONE 
BERRIES WERE FREE FER TH’ PICKIN’!—THERE’S A REASON 


From Mrs. A. D. Hine, Vienna, Virginia 
From Chas. M, Crowe, Dallas, Texas 
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To us the criticisms seem beside the 
mark. Whatever criticisms may be 
made of the methods of operation of 
the mail plane, and it is entirely natu- 
ral to presume that under the circum- 
stances some such criticism may be 
legitimately offered, we believe that the 
Post Office is to be heartily commended 
for its recognition of the need of devel- 
oping aerial transportation as a great 
commercial asset and as a vital element 
in our programme of National defense. 
Those who are anxious to learn what 
other governments and countries are 
doing for commercial aviation should 
secure a copy of “ Aerial Transport,” 
by G. Holt Thomas, published by 
Ilodder & Stoughton, London. 


THE JENNY LIND CENTENARY 

\ NOVELTY in anniversaries is to be 
£X the celebration in New York City 
of the birth centenary of Jenny Lind, 
the “ Swedish Nightingale.” The birth 
date, October 6, will be honored by a 
Jenny Lind Concert at which Miss 
Frieda Hempel, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will sing the songs 
heard by the vast audience which 
ereeted Jenny Lind’s first appearance 
in America, September 11, 1850, at 
Castle Garden, now the Aquarium, in 
New York City’s Battery Park. Miss 
Hempel will use the very piano employed 
at that first concert, and will wear a rep- 
lica of the gown Jenny Lind then wore. 

When one names Jenny Lind, one 
thinks instantly of P. T. Barnum. 
Beyond doubt he was the greatest press 
agent ever known. He has been called 
also the greatest of humbugs, but, as a 
matter of fact, like all good publicity 
men of our own day, he knew perfectly 
well that the way to succeed is to give 
the publie its money’s worth. He cer- 
tainly did this when he acted as im- 
presario for Jenny Lind. She had a 
great reputation and a marvelous voice, 
and Barnum’s suecess in working up 
excitement about her appearance was 
due to the fact that the attraction was 
genuine and unique. He offered $200 
for a prize ode (Bayard Taylor won the 
prize); sold tickets by auction at prices 
from $653 down—the buyers were 
usually keen press agents for them- 
selves; had-his diva, when she landed, 
driven under triumphal arches amid 
the acclamations of enormous crowds, 
and engineered a serenade to her by 
musical societies escorted by hundreds 
of red-shirted firemen. 

All this excitement evidently failed 
to spoil Jenny Lind. She was not only 
a great singer, but a simple, sincere, and 
warm-hearted woman. It is said that 
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she refused one suitor to her hand 
because he wanted her to continue 
her career while she wished to make 
a home, and another because she found 
that his family disapproved of her 
stage career. With the money she 
made (her first American trip yielded 
her about $175,000) she was generous ; 
she helped many poor girls to study 
music, and gave scores of thousands of 
dollars in charity. One writer, Mr. F. 
B. Pitney, inthe New York “Tribune,” 
answers the question, Why a Jenny 
Lind Centenary? by saying: “Jenny 
Lind is a tradition, a legend, a fetish, 
an idol, and an ideal.” 


AN ACCOUNTING WITH 
THE STEWARD 


“ HERE are now two great and 
several minor parties in the 
United States.... What are 

their principles, their distinctive tenets, 

their tendencies? . . . This is what a 

European is always asking of intelligent 

Republicans and intelligent Democrats, 

He is always asking because he never 


gets an answer. . . . Neither party 


has ... any clean-cut principles, any 
distinctive tenets. Both have traditions. 
Both claim to have tendencies... . 
But . . . tenets and policies, points of 
political doctrine and points of political 
practice, have all but vanished.” 

That is the impression which our 
American parties have made upon the 
most acute and most thoroughly in- 
formed of writers upon American insti- 
tutions, Viscount Bryce, as recorded in 
his ** American Commonwealth.” 

Certainly in the sense in which Brit- 
ish political parties have principles and 
tenets, the two great parties of America 
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lack them. Neither can be called con- 
servative or progressive, reactionary or 
radical. 

As a matter of fact, however, there is 
a difference between the parties in 
America that is not merely the natural 
difference between the Ins and the Outs. 
It is the difference, not of political 
creed, but of political temperament. It 
is the difference between the idealist 
with all his virtues and his faults and 
the realist with all his faults and his 
virtues. 

There are times when a community 
needs especially the service of those who 
are prolific in theories and in ideas, fer- 
tile in suggestion, ready with plans and 
projects. There are other times when 
the community needs especially the ser- 
vice of those who are competent in 
performance, able to do well the task 
in hand, practiced in achievement. 
Thus it happens that the voters of 
America have sometimes turned to one 
of the two great parties, sometimes to 
the other. 

For nearly eight years they have in- 
trusted the conduct of National affairs 
to the party whose temperament is that 
of the theorist, the idealist, the vision- 
ary, and the dectrinaire. It is the party 
that was quickest to see the idealism of 
the French Revolution, and quickest to 
fall prey to its vagaries. It is the party 
most inclined to the cause of secession, 
whether in America or in the Philip- 
pines or in Great Britain or on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and proclaims that 
as an ideal under the name of self- 
determination, blinking the facts and 
the difficulties while sympathizing with 
the aims and ambitions of struggling 
peoples. It is the party that is tempera- 
mentally more interested in a plan or 
theory than in its workings. And it has 
had.in the office of Chief Executive a 
man typical of its temperament. 

Now, according to the American 
practice, at the end of a second four- 
year period it is again called upon to 
make a reckoning with its employer, 
the American people. 

The fact that it offers not the present 
steward but another man as a candidate 
for the stewardship does not alter the 
fact that the coming election will be a 
verdict upon that party’s record. The 
Demoeratie party has accepted Mr. 
Wilson’s Administration as its own, and 
Mr. Cox has indorsed the Wilson Ad- 
ministration and given the people every 
reason to believe that the standards of 
Mr. Wilson’s stewardship are his own. 

It is this record and the impression 
that it has made upon the people on 
which the voters will render their judg- 
ment. All questions of policy, such as 
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the League of Nations, and all ques- 
tions of personality, such as Mr. Wil- 
son’s methods of conducting his office 
and Mr. Cox’s fitness to be his succes- 
sor, are involved in this question of the 
party’s record. 

It must not be forgotten that this 
party of theorists within two years of 
its accession to power enacted a body 
of law which constitutes a programme 
of distinetive achievement ; nor that it 
was in power when the country fought 
in the greatest war of history and 
helped to win the victory ; but it is as 
a party of theory that it has made its 
record for the most part, and it is as a 
party of theory that it submits its claim 
for a renewal of authority. 

Mr. Wilson offered himself to his 
country as the exponent of a body of 
theory which he termed “ the new free- 
dom.” That theory involved a denunci- 
ation of “ government by commission ” 
and such an indictment against business 
as organized in America as to constitute 
distrust of business men as business men. 
On becoming President, Mr. Wilson 
proclaimed as his theory the principle of 
pacifism in the most emphatic manner 
possible by selecting as Secretary of 
State Mr. Bryan, who declared that as 
long as he was in office America would 
never fight. In dealiag with Mexico, 
Mr. Wilson proclaimed as a theory the 
right of Mexicans to make as much dis- 
turbance and shed as much blood as they 
pleased without interference. He suf- 
fered himself to be offered as a candidate 
for re-election by his party on the theory 
that he would keep us out of war. A 
man who in theory was a pacifist he 
kept throughout the war as Secretary 
of War to be the administrative head 
of the greatest army America ever 
raised. He urged upon Europe “ Peace 
without victory,” with the result which 
his political opponent, Mr. Hughes, has 
described as “ Victory without peace.” 
Throughout the war he showed. his 
chief interest not in the practical over- 
coming of the enemy by arms but in 
the proclamation of a programme of 
Fourteen Points as a theoretic basis 
for peace. Finally, he bound up his 
own fortune and the fortune of his 
party with the theoretical proposal 
for a League of Nations which he has 
declined to modify, which he has failed 
so far to persuade his country to ae- 
cept, and which he desires to be the sub- 
ject of a great and solemn referendum. 

Although his theory has not always 
been fulfilled in his practice, although 
he surpassed all other Presidents in 
resorting to the use of commissions, 
although he intrusted to leaders in 
“big business” some of the most  re- 
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sponsible positions in arming and pro- 
visioning the country in war, although 
he did intervene in Mexico by bom- 
barding one of its ports, although he 
allowed Mr. Bryan to retire and then 
asked Congress to declare war, and 
although when the time for making 
peace came even friends and supporters 
of his were disconcerted by the contra- 
diction between the theories of the 
Fourteen Points and the accomplished 
facts, nevertheless it may be said that 
incident after incident cumulatively 
show Mr. Wilson’s Administration to 
be based on theories. 

It is such incidents in the record of 
the party and its leader during these 
past eight years that the people re- 
member. They have a general impres- 
sion of a stimulating personality who 
for a time was the leader of the politi- 
eal thought of the world. They think 
of the party in the terms of the record 
of this leader. 

To that record there are at least 
three kinds of response : 

First, there are those who are con- 
vinced that the Democratic party’s 
theories as expounded by Mr. Wilson 
are good and should be approved ; that 
whatever results have been inconsistent 
with those theories, and consequently 
bad, are to be deplored but are due not 
to the party and its leader but to oppo- 
sition abroad and at home. 

Second, there are those who believe 
that the theories are good but regard 
the results inconsistent with those the- 
ories as due to some failure on the part 
of the party and its leader. 

Third, there are those who believe 
the theories are bad in themselves, that 
some of the results have been conse- 
quently bad because they have been 
attempts to exalt bad theories as ideais, 
with consequent disaster, and that some 
of the results have been good for the 
very reason that they have happened in 
spite of the theorists. 

Those who believe that the country 
needs a further stimulus of theory, as 
well as those who believe that an Admin- 
istration should be judged by the doc- 
trines it professes rather than by its 
achievements, and who believe in the 
Wilson doctrines professed by the 
Democratic party and its candidate, 
will naturally vote for Mr. Cox. 

Those who believe that the Wilson 
theories are lofty but who deplore at 
the same time the many results incon- 
sistent with those theories will be 


divided. Some of these will vote for 
Mr. Cox on the ground that the Admin- 
istration was a victim of circumstances 
it could not control. Others will vote 
against Mr. Cox on the ground that 
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the Administration was the victim of 
its own weakness when it compromised 
its convictions. 

Those who believe that the theories 
of the Administration, and in particular 
of Mr. Wilson, as indorsed by his 
party and his party’s candidate, have 
been and are unsound, and that what- 
ever good results were achieved were 
in spite of those theories and not be- 
cause of them, will vote for Mr. Har- 
ding; that is, they will try another 
steward, and will look for the new 
steward in the party that is tempera- 
mentally less inclined to profess theo- 
ries and more inclined to undertake 
practical tasks. 


TALKING RED AND 
SEEING RED 


N unwelcome by-product in the 
A advance of science and invention 

has been to make easy cowardly 
murder masquerading under the pre- 
tense of political revolution. It is un- 
fortunately far from difficult for such 
dastardly enemies of law and order as 
those who planned and executed the 
Wall Street explosion in New York 
City to procure dangerous substances 
such as nitroglycerine and dynamite. 
These are used commercially in enor- 
mous quantities, as in excavations for 
buildings and in the oil-fields. Restric- 
tions and laws, however stringent, do 
not prevent illicit or careless sale, 
or small thefts by which large quan- 
tities may be accumulated. It needs 
only moderate skill to handle such ex- 
plosives safely and to arrange devices 
for their explosien at a given moment. 
Detection is difficult either before or 
after the crime. One lesson of the re- 
cent horror, therefore, is closer super- 
vision over the distribution and use of 
explosives. 

But there is an immense amount 
of inflammatory and explosive mate- 
rial other than dynamite in the world 
just now—heated argument, class ha- 
tred, the poisonous “direct action ” 
appeal, the denunciation of all govern- 
ment, the undermining of democracy 
in favor of proletariat imperialism. The 
“ intellectuals” who play with these 
rhetorical explosives in order to exploit 
their glib conceit and glowing oratory 
are morally guilty of the acts to which 
their words incite ignorant and reckless 
hearers. The hand may be that of a 
wild assassin while the impulse may be 
the heated brain of a theorist who 
would never endanger his own safety by 
overt acts. 

On the other hand, there is always 
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danger after such a terrible crime as 
that in Wall Street that the public 
mind may “see red” without discrim- 
ination. There are people who recog- 
nize no difference between an Emma 
Goldman and a John Spargo, to whom 
the name of Socialism is like a red 
cloth to a bull, who applauded the ex- 
pulsion of the five New York Socialist 
members of the Assembly without even 
asking what the rule of free thought 
and fair play dictated. Such a lack of 
discrimination is in itself a danger, for 
it is reactionary in its effect. 

Whoever may have incited the crime 
of September 16, its actual perpetrators 
were the vilest of assassins. They knew 
perfectly well that the banking houses 
and Government buildings would not 
fall before their attack ; they knew that 
the danger to the “capitalists” was 
small; they knew that the shower of 
slugs and the rain of broken glass their 
infernal machine set loose would maim 
and murder scores of workingmen and 
workingwomen—clerks, girl stenogra- 
phers, and innocent passers-by. An ex- 
pert report by Mr. George S. Rice, of 
the Bureau of Mines, says that the in- 
tention of the perpetrators was not to 
destroy property but human life, that 
for this reason they chose the hour 
when the greatest number of people are 
out on the street, that the explosion 
was “ the work of terrorists.” 

Terrorism never helped permanently 
any cause. The Germans found that 
out ; our Anarchists and ultra-radicals 
can never succeed by wholesale murder. 
Their crime has stirred the country to 
its depths. In the future efforts to detect 
and punish criminals who seek to over- 
throw liberty by violence will be more 
rigorous and searching than ever before. 


THREE PLAYS 


F plays recently performed with 
() great success in New York, and 
we hope to be played before audi- 
ences in many parts of the country, 
there have been two extreme types. 
One may be called the play of structure ; 
the other, the play of character. This 
does not mean that the play of structure 
lacks character or the play of character 
lacks structure ; but each type is deter- 
mined by its predominant quality. 
What we characterize as a play of 
structure is “Jane Clegg.” St. John 
Ervine, its author, has not set up a 
single character as a living statue on 
which the light of situations plays, 
bringing out the molding of his sub- 
ject’s personality, but has taken a group 
of people, as a composer might take a 
stringed quartette, and has played them 
against one another, with alternating 
consonance and dissonance, to a con- 
clusion that is right because it is, or at 
least seems to be, inevitable. The story, 
if we undertook to tell it in outline 
form, would seem drab and depressing ; 
but the play itself is not depressing 
except possibly to those who see only 
its superficial features, and such must 
be rare. Mr. Ervine has worked in the 
production of this play as every artist 
should work, whatever his material. 
He has not photographed life as he has 
seen it, though there is a verisimilitude 
in this play that is photographic; he 
has not drawn up a thesis and then 
used his characters to fool the audience 
into thinking it a story, though he leaves 


the auditor with an impression of truth - 


that arguments cannot make. What he 
has done is to find in human lives and 
their environment, which to the ordi- 
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nary observer would seem to be most 
unpromising, material out of which to 
erect a structure that has harmony and 
balance as convincing as that of a pure 
Gothie church or a great symphony. 
And he has enveloped that story with 
a humor that not only gives delight 
but evokes laughter. To call the woman 
whose name supplies the title good and 
strong and self-sacrificing, to call her 
husband worthless and contemptible, 
to call the old granny, his mother, 
sharp and sentimental and selfish, to 
call the two children symbols of the 
mother’s and the granny’s influence, to 
call the racing tout arefreshing exhibit of 
virtue reduced to its lowest terms though 
still human, and the bookkeeper virtue 
likewise reduced, though not downward, 
but outward by remoteness from any- 
thing compensatingly human, is to spoil 
the whole play; for it is to divert the 
mind from the real significance of the 
play as not a group of isolated figures 
exhibiting certain traits, but the prog- 
ress of life as these particular people 
must live it. Not the least evidence of 
the greatness of this play is the fact 
that it has evidently produced upon the 
members of the very competent cast 
that played it an impression of its 
power as real as that received by the 
audience. 

A notable illustration of that type of 
drama in which one character dominates 
is “ Lightnin’.” In this play Frank 
Bacon, author and actor, has delighted, 
and continues to delight, thousands of 
playgoers. Like Joseph -efferson in 
“Rip Van Winkle” and David War- 
field in “The Musie Master,” so in 
“ Lightnin’ ” the man is the play. In 
all three cases, too, the attractiveness is 
in the gentle sweetness, the deliberate 
utterance, and the unforced humor that 
belong to the actor’s personality. But 
Frank Bacon not only made the char- 
acter he acts; he also made the play 
itself, building it up into its present 
form after several earlier attempts. 
His popular success came to him only 
after forty years of struggle in his pro- 
fession. Frank Bacon as he appears in 
private life has little need of “ make- 
up” to become the “ Lightnin’ ” of the 
stage. Around the character, to be sure, 
are grouped odd and amusing incidents, 
situations, and people. But the play 
depends for its appeal, not on construc- 
tion or dramatic tensity, but on the 
drawling, slow-moving, irresponsible, 
but altogether lovable and kind-hearted 
“ Lightnin’.”. The play is wholesome 
and its fun is contagious ; its dramatic 
art is not high, but its entertaining 
quality is irresistible. 

Porter Emerson Browne’s “The Bad 
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Man,” a new play of a most unusual 
type, like “ Lightnin’,” centers around 
a single character, but the subor- 
dinate parts are remarkably well drawn 
and ably presented. The central fig- 
ure of Mr. Browne’s satiric comedy is 
a Mexican bandit with the manners 
and morals, or rather lack of morals, of 
a Pancho Villa. The Bad Man is 
absolutely guiltless of what modern 
psychology calls “ repressions.” He is 
an essential primitive, a creature of 
passionate love and passionate hate. 
Loyalty he knows, and a sense of justice 
he has, even though his sense of legality 
is completely and utterly nil. ‘The 
Bad Man would wonder at the use of the 
word “ even ” in the previous sentence. 
He is a child in impulse and a man in 
execution. Indeed, whenever necessary 
for the carrying out of his will and de- 
sire, he shows not the least hesitancy in 
doing whatever executions the situation 
requires with his own hands. And he 
does it to the nightly satisfaction and re- 
lief of hundreds of men and women who 
are doubtless as solicitous for the safety 
of human life as Uncle Toby was for the 
protection of flies. Any one who remem- 
bers Mr. Browne’s caustic papers on 
“Uncle Sham,” in which he flayed the 
sophistries and weaknesses of our Gov- 
ernment in the early days of the World 
War, does not need to be told that the 
presentation of such a character as 
The Bad Man gives to this vivid hu- 
morist and satirist the opportunity 
of a lifetime to pillory the conventions 
of twentieth-century America. 

Of the plot of “The Bad Man” we 
shall say nothing more. It is too good 
to be spoiled by any written descrip- 
tion. We suspect that before The Bad 
Man ends his career he. will have an 
opportunity to display himself for many 
long months in New York as well as 
in all the theatrical centers between 
Broadway and the Golden Gate. 


FOR NEW YORK DYS- 
PEPTICS ONLY 


HESE are hard days for New 
f York dyspepties. Dyspepsia is a 
disease which feeds on quick 
lunches, worry, and the absence of the 
contemplative spirit. Against these 
three great foes of health New Yorkers 
have usually two most successful anti- 
dotes ready at hand. But fate has seen 
fit to deprive them at one fell blow of 
both these aids to contented digestion. 
When the average New Yorker goes 
out to lunch, he usually takes with him, 
either to his favorite stool at a “ ham- 
act” emporium or to his club armchair, 
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enough afternoon papers to supply any 
inquisitive statistician with an explana- 
tion of the present paper shortage. 

From personal experience and obser- 
vation we are inclined to believe that 
this compound of printers’ ink and de- 
ceased forests is not acquired for the 
purpose of extracting therefrom vital 
information concerning business, poli- 
tics, or sport. The Wall Street editions 
do not appear until after the usual 
lunch time, and baseball games are 
played in the afternoon. As for polities, 
that, like the poor, is always with us, 
and we have seen few news items con- 
cerning the present campaign which 
would tempt the average luncher into 
undue haste to secure information 
which could doubtless be obtained in 
more extended form from the morning 
paper of the following day. 

No; we are led to believe that even 
hurry-scurry New York is moved by 
higher motives than business, polities, 
or sport when it makes its daily attack 
upon the wood-pulp supply of America. 
We are led to this conclusion by noting 
the frequency with which our table 
companions and neighbors turn first of 
all to the columns of the most contem- 
plative of our American journalists. We 
refer to the “Sun Dial” of Don Mar- 
quis and to the * Bowling Green” of 
Christopher Morley. 

Some Health Department official, 
with a nose for figures, should work 
out a table showing the number of 
minutes added to the average New 
Yorker’s lunch time by the existence of 
these two columns. Doubtless he could 
prove that a perusa! of the “ Sun Dial” 
leads to an x number of minutes of 
additional mastication, and that a read- 
ing of the “ Bowling Green ” develops a 
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technique of leisure of salutary impor- 
tance that could be expressed algebra- 
ically by the letter y. From such an 
investigation it would be easy to prove 
(everything is easy to prove when one 
argues with one’s self) that the xty 
of Don Marquis and Christopher Mor- 
ley could also be expressed by a tan- 
gible factor of increase in the longevity 
and civic usefulness of the average fol- 
lower of these two literary exponents of 
the maxim that “ Haste makes waste.” 

We started this editorial with the 
statement that “these are hard days 
for New York dyspeptics.” To explain 
this statement algebraically, we will 
say that at the moment of writing the 
citizens of New York are minus both 
x and y. The editors of the New York 
“Evening Sun” and the “ Evening 
Post” have, with a total disregard for 
the health of the citizens of the me- 
tropolis, permitted both Mr. Marquis 
and Mr. Morley to go upon their 
vacations at one and the same time. It 
matters not how able are the substitutes 
provided for the departed columnists, 
the citizens of New York are now de- 
prived of at least the whole comfort of 
both their names. 

We do not believe that it would be 
regarded by the Supreme Court as a vio- 
lation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
if the editors of the “ Evening Post” 
andthe “Evening Sun” entered into a 
gentlemen’s agreement to restrain Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Marquis from synchro- 
nizing their vacations. Such an agree- 
ment, even between two competing 
newspapers, could not be regarded as 
contra bonos mores. Will the editors 
of these two papers kindly give this 
matter their careful and most uncon- 
gressional consideration ? 
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PARLIAMENT AND TREASURY ON TRIAL 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


I—SOVIETS IN ENGLAND 


E are under the shadow of a 
strike which, if it comes to 
pass, will be more than a strike. 


If the miners push their demands, as 
they threaten to do, to the stoppage of 
work, the United Kingdom will be 
quickly in the throes of a constitutional 
struggle. The public read with interest 
the news from America in reference to 
the challenge of the miners there. It is 
regarded as being an industrial affair, 
which, though serious enough, does not 
imperil in any way your system of 
government. There is a whole world of 
difference in the situation as regards 
the miners on this side. We are face 
to face with a crisis the outcome of 
which may be a modification of our 
process of government. It does not 
follow that such a modification would 
inevitably result within a week or two, 
but it could not be very long delayed. 

A survey of the past year is necessary 
to get the miners’ strike into proper 
perspective. Coincident with the enor- 
mously increased (and increasing) power 
of the organized labor movement there 
has been manifested among the workers 
a new attitude of mind, arising partly 
from a sense of injustice, partly from a 
recklessness engendered by the tragic 
experiences of the battlefield, partly 
from the greediness born of a new 
strength. There is a mixture of good 
and bad in the general motive. What 
is important for the moment is the 
widespread prevalence of the motive. 
People who want things desire to take 
a short cut to secure them, and they do 
not care very much what consequences 
follow in the train of their impulse so 
long as they attain their immediate 
object. This further word may be said 
by way of preface, that, despite the 
high cost of living, the working classes 
have never (except in the height of war) 
been so well off. 

Just a year ago the railway men at- 
tempted a general stoppage throughout 
the country in order to secure higher 
wages. The general community rose in 
revolt, and the Government fought the 
railway men. 

Although the railway men were de- 
feated, they, by their action, instituted 
for the first time an attempt at what 
may be called soviet government in 


England. A month or two ago the - 


labor movement as a whole set up what 
was known as a “Council of Action,” 
and that Council of Action dictated 
terms to the Government with regard 
to foreign policy. There was a fear 
(though there was no foundation for it) 
that the Cabinet might involve the 
country in war on behalf of Poland 
against Russia, and the labor move- 
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ment, forming a body of dictators, an- 
nounced a stoppage of work of all 
kinds should the Government embark 
on the war. Vehemently Mr. Lloyd 
George denied that there was any inten- 
tion of war on the part of himself or 
his colleagues. Without discussing the 
right or the wrong of the feeling which 
moved labor, one cannot blink the 
fact that a substantial body of people, 
possibly a predominance of them in 
numbers, were prepared forcibly to 
take the reins of government from the 
House of Commons. And it should be 
pointed out that this concerted move- 
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MINERS AND ADVOCATE OF SOVIET RULE 
ment was made, not by the extremists 
alone, but also by moderate leaders, 
who have secured the ear of masses of 
the electorate who cannot be described 
as the working classes. There was no 
war with Russia, but the Council of 
Action is kept in existence in case of 
emergency. 

Hardly had the excitement aroused 
by the institution of the Council of 
Action died away before another 
dramatic situation began to present 
itself. The coal miners, who in the past 
few years have secured great improve- 
ments in their position, put forward 
new demands, and these demands were 
of such a nature and were made under 
such circumstances as to bring once 
more to the fore problems which, though 
they are thrust first upon this country, 
can hardly fail to be experienced in a 
short time by other great democracies. 

While some people put stress on the 
justice or injustice of the actual de- 
mands of the miners, these demands in 
themselves are not of tremendous im- 
port. What. is of significance is the 
spirit and determination which lie be- 


hind them. Briefly, the situation is as 
follows: The miners engaged in ardu- 
ous occupation are well-paid men. They 
dispute that their earnings have risen 
above the cost of living, although on the 
other side figures are given to show 
that their wages have gone up out of 
proportion to increased expenditure. 
In 1915 they worked an eight-hour 
day—they now work a seven-hour day. 
The average pay for adult workers in 
1914 was 7/1d.—the average pay now 
is 18/3d. The output, in spite of an 
increased number of workers, has de- 
creased. Here are the figures : 


Number of Workers 


1913. 1,110,000 
1920. 1,206,000 
Inerease . . . 96,000 
Output 
1913 . 287,500,000 tons 


1920 (estimated). 240,500,000 « 


47,000,000 tons 


The Government is still in general 
control of the coal industry, and the 
profits of the owners are rigidly regu- 
lated. The profits at present are found 
in a balance of £66,000,000, secured by 
the export of coal, and this £66,000,000 
goes to the Government for the relief 
of general taxation. The miners claim 
that one-half of it should be given to 
them in extra wages, and the other half 
should go to the reduction of the price 
of coal to the consumers. In other 
words, they are taking upon themselves 
not only the legitimate task of trying 
to improve their own conditions, but 
they are also attempting to interfere in 
the general government of the country. 
They are, in effect, telling the Cabinet 
how the finance of the nation should be 
conducted. 

This is @ usurpation of the powers 
of Parliament which may be fittingly 
compared with the attempts in bygone 
days by tyrannous kings and barons. 
Parliament is no more likely to stand it 
than it stood the threats of the Stuarts. 

Meanwhile the miners are steadily 
preparing for a strike. A ballot has 
been taken, showing the requisite ma- 
jority in favor of a stoppage of work. 
In a few days we shall know the worst. 
A strike of the coal miners would par- 
alyze the railways, the great factories, 
would interfere with food supplies, and, 
indeed, in the course of a week or two 
would put the majority of workers in 
this country out of occupation. There 
are leaders of other trade unions and 
members of those trade unions also 
who see the losses and hardships which 
would be brought upon workers in gen- 
eral, but, on the other hand, there must 
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be taken into account the general ten- 
dency of workers which I have already 
mentioned. The heads of the labor 
movement have indorsed the claims of 
the miners. In spite of this there may 
be some moderating influence exercised 
oehind closed doors, although there is 
little sign of it at present. Apart from 
the Council of Action, the newly 
established body of chiefs, there is an 
organization already in existence which 
has practically as much power. It is, in 
effect, another soviet. The “Triple 
Alliance,” as it is called, consists of 
railway men, miners, and _ transport 
workers, who have associated them- 
selves for common action towards com- 
mon ends. If the transport workers 
and railway men join with the miners, 


\\ 7 ALL STREET is to-day some- 
what nervous over European 
credit. Symptoms of this are 

the renewal of the French Loan in 

part at 8 per cent interest and redemp- 
tion at 10 per cent premium. 

Even a British Loan, redeemable in 
1937, is quoted at only 82, and thus 
yields 634 per cent in addition to en- 
hancement of value before maturity. 
And it is reported that at least one 
large corporation has disposed of Cana- 
dian securities on the ground that 
Canada is linked with Britain’s liabili- 
ties on the Continent of Europe. 

There is no concerted movement to 
depress British credit. Indeed, the 
Bankers’ Trust has just issued a little 
book cn the subject in which Mr. Har- 
vey E. Fisk gives ample grounds for 
confidence. The Guaranty Trust also 
supports an optimistic view and urges 
that now is the time for Americans to 
invest in good European securities, so 
getting the advantage of the exchange 
and at the same time helping to rectify 
it for the future. Also, it must be re- 
membered that United States Debt, 
bearing 434 per cent and redeemable 
at par in two and a half years, are 
quoted at 9514, while the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is paying T per cent for money. 

Uneasiness as to Britain is empha- 
sized by a certain misgiving over labor 
in the United Kingdom, also over the 
Bolshevist threat on India, while there 
is always Ireland. Moreover, Ameri- 
cans, more concerned hitherto with the 
development of their own country than 
with the problem of international trade, 
look a little askance at British exports 
to the rest of Europe, asking whether 
Britain is only receiving paper in return 
and what kind of an asset this will 
prove to be when payment falls due. 
My belief is that in financing such ex- 
ports the policy of British banks, im- 
posed centrally by the Bank of Eng- 
land, has been fairly cautious since the 
armistice, and that no real risks have 
been taken. Also, the national credit 
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the die is cast for the greatest struggle 
since labor was organized. 

The Government stands firm. It is 
bound to do so or-it will cease to be a 
Government. It is suggested that the 
underlying reason of the leaders who 
are pushing this strike is that they de- 
sire the nationalization of the mines, 
and feel that by throwing the industry 
into chaos they can bring this about. 
This indeed would be a soviet govern- 
ment with a vengeance. Mr. Lloyd 
George is a man of swift action in 
emergency, and it can hardly be 
doubted that, should the miners persist 
in a stoppage of work, the Prime Min- 
ister would dissolve Parliament and go 
to the country. Whatever happens, 
there are serious portents for the 


II—BRITAIN’S CREDIT 

















(C) Wide World Photos 

DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, PRIME MINISTER OF 
ENGLAND AND FIRST LORD OF THE TREASURY, 
GUARDIAN OF PARLIAMENT AND THE TREASURY 
is not involved in such private com- 
mercial dealings. 

British credit must be tested by 
public revenue and expenditure. The 
figures here are simple and conclusive. 
In the six years between August, 1914, 
and 1920 Britain spent about 11,500 
million pounds. Of this she borrowed 
7,100 millions and raised by revenue 
4,400 millions. Her total debt is to-day 
about 7,800 millions. Against this debt 
she has assets nominally amounting to 
1,800 millions, but as these include 568 
millions owed by Russia, 515 millions 
owed by France, and 45514 millions 
owed by Italy, the “assets” are prob- 
ably not worth more to-day than one- 
half the stated total, perhaps not a 
third. But what has to be realized is 
that Britain handles the service of her 
debt as if there were no assets at all 
against it. She reckons it at the gross 
amount—7,800 millions sterling. 

The financial year in London is from 
March to March. Not once during the 
war and_ reconstruction period has 
revenue failed of estimates. This year 
Britain budgets to receive 1,418 million 
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future in the present position of 
affairs. 

Our hope lies in the basic common 
sense and in the practical fiber of our 
race. We ane not in the habit of burn- 
ing down our house to secure roast pork. 
There must: be unsettlement. I think 
some reform of our institutions will 
come to pass. In view of the massive 
and prevailing power of labor, it will 
probably take the form of a develop- 
ment in our Parliamentary system, and 
that development may before long give 
us a House of Commons which is in 
effect a grand trades union of the 
nation, available for immediate appeal 
and capable of quick and final decision. 

Frank DILnor. 

Balham 8. W. London, England, 

September 3, 1920. 


pounds sterling and to spend 1,184 
millions sterling, leaving a clear mar- 
gin, after paying interest, of 234 millions 
sterling for redemption of debt, or over 
2 million dollars daily. In the first 
three months, a period of low receipts, 


37 millions sterling was repaid, or one- | 


half per cent on the whole debt. Unless, 
therefore, some catastrophe occurs 
British liabilities will be handsomely 
reduced by next March. 

It is true that “revenue” includes 
special receipts amounting to 310 mill- 
ions sterling derived from sale of war 
stores and so on. But, on the other 
hand, there are special expenses on the 
opposite side of the ledger, which also 
will not recur. And an_ interesting 
official statement has been issued of 
the probable balance-sheet in a normal 
year. Not reckoning excess profits tax, 
or any “special receipts,” the Treasury 
would receive 1,029 millions sterling. 
It would spend 849 millionsand have 180 
millions left over for redemption of debt. 

It is thus clear that Britain is amply 
paying her way and getting her liabili- 
ties reduced. Yet it is sometimes hinted 
that “ she is not meeting one penny of 
interest.” The reference is of course 
to the funding of interest for three 
years on American loans to the Allies— 
a general concession which Britain 
shares. The statement is not really 
true in any save the most technical 
sense. While some interest is added to 
capital, a much larger capital sum is 
written off. Indeed, the repayment of 
50 millions sterling on the Anglo- 
French Loan goes far to replace the 
funding of other debt above men- 
tioned. Funding is really a device for 
helping the exchange. It is postponing 
interest for that purpose only—so far 
as Britain is concerned. Provision for 
all interest is made in London, as I 
have explained. 

With regard to the labor situation, 
the unemployment has been for months 
this year little over one per cent, and 
sometimes under. It is less than half 
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the return for 1919 and is almost neg- 
ligible. When only one organized per- 
son in a hundred is registered as out of 
work, one need not worry on that 
score. Under these circumstances, Brit- 
ish trade has shown great recovery, and 
unless this had been the ease her pub- 
lie revenues could never have been sus- 
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tained. She is not, I think, wholly out 
of the wood—far from it—but her posi- 
tion is improving, and this is all that 
van be expected. While labor threatens 
trouble from time to time, the trouble, 
when it comes, seldom means more than 
a few days’ industrial holiday. 

The present coal dispute hinges upon 


29 September 


whether profits on export shall be used 
to assist the public revenue or divided 
between the consumer (in lowered 
prices) and the miners (in wages). One 
ean hardly doubt that such a matter 
will be capable of adjustment. 

P. W. Witson. 


American Office of the London 
** Daily News,’’ September 9, 1920. 


A NEW LINCOLN STATUE AND A LINCOLN STORY 


T no time for along period has 
more attention been given to the 
character, influence, and steadfast 

qualities of Abraham Lincoln than 
seems to have filled the minds of men, 
both here and abroad, during the last 
two or three years, especially since 
the armistice. New statues have been 
erected of him, many and fresh eulogies 
have been spoken, on both sides of the 
ocean; even a great play has been 
written about him by an Englishman 
which has had an almost unprecedented 
run both in England and in this country. 

Since the armistice nations seem strug- 
gling in a bottomless quagmire, with 
nothing solid to cling to. Perhaps that 
may be the reason so many people’s 
thoughts have turned to the memory of 
Lineoln, as one would reach out and 
strive to lay hold of a granite rock in 
an overwhelming bog. 

This makes me believe that a quite 
personal and hitherto unpublished story 
of Lincoln might be of interest to the 
publie. 


It was recalled to my remembrance 
the other day while looking at the clay 
model of Abraham Lincoln which Mr. 
Daniel C. French has just finished for 
the Lincoln Memorial in Potomae Park 
at Washington. As I stood studying 
that grave reflective figure, with the 
right hand partly open as if to receive 
all the facts of life, the left hand firmly 
clenched as though to hold and use 
them to best advantage, out of the 
depths of an old woman’s rather nebu- 
lous past came the memory of this 
story. It was told me by Major Gerrard 
Irvine Whitehead, who went out at the 
beginning of the Civil War with the 
celebrated old Philadelphia City Troop, 
and who served in various capacities 
and on various staffs until the end. 

At one time, during the darkest and 
most trying days of that great struggle, 
this young officer was sent up to Wash- 
ington with secret despatches of the 
greatest importance. He was ushered 
at once into the President’s private 
room, a very barely and simply fur- 


nished spot indeed. Mr. Lincoln, seated 
at his desk, took the despatches and 
motioned the young officer to be seated 
while he studied the papers. Those two 
were quite alone in the room. The 
President sat absorbed in the contents 
of the despatches, and then fell into a 
deep study, looking, probably, just as 
the statue represents him. The tired, 
dusty young officer scarcely dared to 
breathe for fear of breaking in upon 
those anxious thoughts. 

The one window was wide open, and 
across the sultry sky came up heavy 
thunder clouds; the storm broke and the 
rain began to pour into the room. Of 
course Major Whitehead did not think 
he had any right to move when the 
Commander-in-Chief was so engrossed, 
so he sat there and watched the water 
form a pool, then slowly trickle across 
the wooden floor almost to the Presi- 
dent’s feet, who sat absorbed and un- 
conscious. At last Mr. Lincoln made 
his decision, seemed to rouse from his 
deep reflections, and, becoming conscious 











STATUE OF LINCOLN, BY DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH, TO BE 
PLACED IN THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL AT WASHINGTON 








THE LINCOLN STATUE IN PROCESS OF ERECTION IN THE 
LINCOLN MEMORIAL AT WASHINGTON 














{n answer to an inquiry from us, Mr. French, the sculptor, writes: “The statue is twenty feet in height and was built up from twenty pieces of 


Georgia white marble. It is probably the largest marble statue ev 
been my chief concern from that time till this summer, 
from Lord Charnwood, who, as you know, wrote that 


_ever made. ‘The contract for the statue was given to me five years ago, and it has 
when it was erected in the Memorial. It has gratified me very much to receive recently 
admirable life of Lincoln, a letter in which he gave my statue warm approval ”? 
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of the young despatch-bearer, told him 
to come back in an hour and the return 
despatches would be ready for him. 


THE OUTLOOK 
Major Whitehead said that from that 


moment he always pictured in his mind 
that grave, strong figure who was so 
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absorbed in the care of his people that 
the wildest storms could not divert his 
attention. M. C. pE K. 


“GOD'S WAY OF DOING THINGS” 


idea of evolution I have won- 

dered, and more and more won- 
dered, how any one can think of it as 
irreligious in its spirit or tendency. In 
my casual reading I recently came upon 
a passage in §. T. Coleridge’s “ Aids to 
Reflection ” which furnishes a poet’s in- 
terpretation of the spiritual meaning of 
evolution before its scientific meaning 
had been interpreted by such writers as 
Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer : 

Let us carry ourselves back, in 
spirit, to the mysterious week, the 
teeming work-days of the Creator, as 
they rose in vision before the eye of 
the inspired historian, “ of the genera- 
tions of the heaven and earth, in the 
days that the Lord God made the 
earth and the heavens.” And who 
that hath watched their ways with an 
understanding heart, could, as_ the 
vision evolving still advanced towards 
him, contemplate the filial and loyal 
bee; the home-building, wedded, and 
divorceless swallow, and, above all, 
the manifoldly intelligent ant tribes, 
with their commonwealth and confed- 
eracies, their warriors and miners, the 
husband folk, that fold in their tiny 
flocks on the honeyed leaf, and the 
virgin sisters with the holy instincts of 
maternal love, detached and in selfless 
purity, and not say to himself, Behold 
the shadow of approaching Humanity, 
the sun rising oenn behind, in the 
kindling morn of creation! Thus all 
lower natures find their highest good 
in semblances and seekings of that 
which is higher and better. All things 
strive to ascend, and ascend in their 
striving. And shall man alone stoop? 
Shall his pursuits and desires, the re- 
flections of his inward life, be like the 
reflected image of a tree on the edge 
of a pool, that grows downward, and 
seeks a mock heaven in the unstable 
element beneath it, in neighborhood 
with the slim water-weeds and oozy 
bottom grass that are better than itself 
and more noble, in as far as substances 
that appear as shadows are preferable 
to i mistaken for substance! 
No! it must be a higher good to make 
you happy. 

I have a friead under whose inspiring 
guidance I occasionally visit a picture 
gallery. In every picture he sees the 
artist who painted it. He does not 
speak of “ The Man with a Glove” or 
of “ Pilate Washing His Hands,” he 
speaks of a Titian or a Rembrandt. I 
have a friend who is a teacher of liter- 
ature. When we talk together, he speaks 
more frequently of Gibbon than of the 
* Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,” of Thackeray than of “ Henry 


en since I have grasped the 


Esmond,” of Shakespeare than of 
“Hamlet.” And this is not merely a 
matter of phraseology. The artist is 
thinking of the creator of the picture ; 
the critic is thinking of the creator of 
the book. Evolution has taught me to 
think of the Creator of the landscape. 
Creation has become for me a process, 
not a product. I see the artist painting 
the picture, the author writing the book, 
the architect building the house. 

Therefore I expect imperfection. An 
unfinished work is always an imperfect 
work. The apple in June is quite 
different from the same apple in Octo- 
ber. The apparent imperfections in a 
growing world puzzle me no more than 
the imperfections in a growing boy. 
They add to the interest of the process 
which I am watching. 

The revelation of God to man must 
always be imperfect—a gradual and 
growing revelation; because the infinite 
ean only be gradually and imperfectly 
revealed to the finite; a perfect char- 
acter can only be gradually and im- 
perfectly comprehended by an imper- 
fect character. 

Nor is it only the Creator I see in 
the process of creation going on about 
me. I see a Lawgiver. I think Huxley 
must have felt, though he did not 
always clearly affirm, the presence of a 
great Lawgiver worthy of our loyalty, 
for he affirmed that educaticn includes 
the fashioning of the affections and the 
will into an earnest and loving desire 
to move in harmony with the laws of 
nature. I may yield obedience to power, 
but power cannot inspire in me a loving 
desire to move in harmony with the 
laws which it proclaims; a loving obe- 
dience can be paid only to a Lawgiver 
who deserves my love. The laws of 
nature are immutable, eternal, un- 
changeable, never repealed or set aside 
or disregarded or weakened by emo- 
tion. We know what we can depend 
upon. The laws of health are the laws 
of God, and it is as truly a sin to vio- 
late them as to violate the Ten Com- 
mandments. Nature is continually tell- 
ing me that in her government—that is, 
in God’s government—there are no 
favorites, and I wish to live in a gov- 
ernment in which there are no favor- 
ites. I do not wish to live in a city in 
which some can disregard the city 
ordinances and some cannot. I do not 
wish to live in a world in which some 
ean disregard the laws of nature and 
some cannot, in which I must generally 
yield them obedience but sometimes 


may disregard them with impunity. 


‘The doctrine of evolution has made 


clearer than before the presence of an 
immutable Lawgiver, and the evolu- 
tionist does not believe that what men 
have called miracles are a violation of 
law. He can believe in miracles only 
as they are conceived of as a higher 
use of law. 

And evolution has also made clearer 
to me than before that I am ever in 
the, presence, not only of a great Power 
and a great Lawgiver, but of a great 
Healer. ‘Take what figure you will,” 
says Ralph Waldo Emerson, “ its exact 
value, nor more nor less, still returns 
to you. Every secret is told, every 
crime is punished, every virtue re- 
warded, every wrong redressed in si- 
lence and certainty.” 

That is true; but it is equally true 
that when the violation of law ceases 
the work of healing begins. When I 
was a little boy, in some careless climb- 
ing I fell and broke my arm. The law 
was not set aside for my benefit. Nature 
did not say: This isa little boy who 
did not know any better and I will not 
break his arm. But as soon as the 
doctor had set the broken arm and put 
it in splints, nature began to build the 
bone together again, and now I have for- 
gotten which arm it was that was broken. 
It is not true that there is no escape 
from the inexorable law that we reap 
what we have sown. On the contrary, 
the moment we stop our sowing a way 
of escape from the dreadful harvest is 
pointed out to us. When the dyspeptic 
ceases to violate the laws of health, the 
stomach begins to “epair the ravages 
which he has mace in it; when the 
drunkard abandons his eups, the body 
begins to cast out the poisoned tissues 
and build new ones to take their place. 

Did we not always know this? Yes. 
But evolutionary science has made this 
truth clearer. Healing is as essential 
as imperfection in the process of growth ; 
and the doctrine of evolution is simply 
the doctrine that life is growth. It is 
not an explanation of origins; it is 
simply the history of a process. John 
Fiske has defined evolution as “ God’s 
way of doing things.” What is the 
effect on the religious spirit of regard- 
ing evolution in development as God’s 
way of doing things in the material 
world is all I have spoken of in this 
paper. I may in some future paper 
consider the significance of considering 
it God’s way of doing things in the 
world of spirit. 
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CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 
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THE WOMAN’S VOTE—A COMING FACTOR IN THE NATIONAL ELECTIONS 
The scene is at a primary election in New York City. The children have accompanied the mother to the polls—an 
early lesson in good government 
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A WOMAN FROM FRENCH GUIANA CZECHOSLOVAK WOMAN AND CHILD 


TYPES OF IMMIGRANTS THAT ARE AGAIN SWARMING IN OUR PORTS 
New York, the great receiving port of the nation, is again congested with immigrants. Over 26,000 of these 
prospective citizens arrived in one week recently 
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PREPARING FOR THE FOOTBALL SEASON 
a gr Work on the ‘* bucking machine,’’ as shown above, is one of the methods of getting the members of 
. the football squad in readiness for the real work of the field 
A SPECTACULAR DIVE AT THE 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


Balback, a skillful American diver, is 
shown in the act of making a remarkable 
“swallow ”’ dive 
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AUSTRIAN TREASURES 
WHICH ARE TO BE GIVEN 
UP TO ITALY 


These remarkable gem-incrusted 
gloves are traditionally regarded 
as having been worn by Roman 
Emperors. They are among the 
treasures which are to be re- 
stored to Italy under the con- 
ditions of the treaty of peace 














(C) Keystone View Co. 








PAINLESS TAXATION 
IS AN « EMPLOYER’S PRIVILEGE TAX” PRACTICABLE?! 


came Marquis de lAulne, is 

one of the most famous tax- 
gatherers of history. He was Minister 
of Finance for France in the reign of 
Louis XVI. It is related that when he 
took office the credit of the state was 
tottering, but that he was so successful 
in reducing the deficit that the Dutch 
bankers who had a short time before 
refused to buy French securities at all 
were eagerly offering to take a loan of 
60,000,000 livres at 5 per cent. 

His motto was, ‘“ No bankruptcy, no 
increase of taxation, and no borrowing,” 
and when he was asked how, with such 
a policy, he could increase the public 
revenue, he is said to have answered 
that “the art of taxation lay in the 
ability to pluck the goose without mak- 
ing him squawk.” That he was master 
of his art is attested by his record, and 
he practiced it by so rearranging the 
French taxes that every one and every- 
thing paid a little, but not enough to 
restrain development or enterprise. The 
result was that commerce, which had 
previously been hampered by oppressive 
and inquisitional taxes, grew rapidly 
and the public revenue reflected the in- 
creased prosperity of the entire country. 

Now, despite its seeming cynicism, 
there is much truth in Turgot’s remark 
about the goose and its squawk. For 
several years to come our Government 
will have to raise somewhere between 
four and five billions annually by taxa- 
tion. There is not much hope of any 
reduction, for even if we do pay off part 
of the public debt the money will have 
to be provided by taxation, and it is 
much to be feared that Congress, 
whether it be Republican or Democratie, 
will fail to practice the economy that 
both parties are now preaching on the 
stump. 

Now, is the sum so overwhelmingly 
large? Even before the war had made 
of us a creditor nation we were volun- 
tarily taxing ourselves about three bill- 
ions a year to pay for the liquor that 
we bought. It cost some two billions at 
wholesale, to which should be added 
about a billion for the saloon-keepers’ 
profit and the expense indirectly in- 
volved in ‘the maintenance of alms- 
houses and penitentiaries, many of 
which are now vacant. There are some 
who are even clamoring for the reimpo- 
sition of this tax, because for them it 
was a pleasure to pay it. 


Mo cene i TURGOT, who be- 





1 This supplements an article by Mr. Price printed 
in The Outlook on July 14, 1920, under the same 
general title, and is the substance of an address de- 
livered before the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers at Maplewood, New Hampshire, 
September 23, 1990.—'THe Epirors. 
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BY THEODORE H. PRICE 


EDITOR OF « COMMERCE AND FINANCE” 
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“ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS TAX-GATHERERS 

OF HISTORY,’ MASTER OF THE ART OF PLUCK- 

ING THE GOOSE “WITHOUT MAKING HIM 
SQUAWK” 


Our expenditure for automobiles 
and their upkeep during the year 1919 
must have been nearly as large, if not 
larger, for there were seven millions of 
them in use on the 31st of December 
last, about 1,600,000 of which were 
new machines manufactured and sold 
during the preceding twelve months. 
So it is not so much the amount of the 
taxes that we pay as the method by 
which they are collected that makes us 
uncomfortable. 

The income surtaxes and the excess 
profits tax were popular with the econo- 
mists because it was thought that they 
were in theory equitable, and with the 
legislators because it was believed that 
they would yield the largest returns 
and make the smallest number of peo- 
ple uncomfortable. According to the 
returns of 1917 (later figures are not 
available), there were only 161,996 
persons in the: United States who re- 
ported incomes of $10,000 or over in 
that year, and it did seem equitable 
that a rich man who had a lot of prop- 
erty for the Government to protect 
should pay more taxes than the poor 
man who cost the community little or 
nothing. But experience has proved 
that in taxing the few we have only 
increased the burden of taxation for the 
many. 

Chief Justice Marshall’s famous de- 
cision, under which State and munici- 
pal bonds and the interest received 
from them are not taxable by the 
Federal Government because “the 
power to tax is the power to destroy ” 
and Congress has no right to destroy 
the governmental agencies of sovereign 
States, is, for instance, the cause of the 


high rents that are a consequence of 
the housing shortage. 

As Mr. Otto H. Kahn has pointed 
out, a man with an income of $1,100,000 
a year will get as much net return from 
a tax-exempt bond paying 5%4 per 
cent a year as from a taxable bond 
yielding 21144 per cent, and one with 
an income of $200,000 a year would 
have to get 16 per cent on his taxable 
investments in order to have the same 
net income that he would derive from 
tax-exempt securities yielding only 534 
per cent. In the case of an income of 
$100,000 a taxable yield of 13 per cent 
would be required to equal a tax-exempt 
return of 594 per cent, and so on down 
the scale. 

These calculations take into account 
only the Federal income tax; if State 
income tax and other taxes are also 
considered, the advantage in favor of 
non-taxable securities would be even 
greater ; and the result is that a very 
large share of the country’s capital 
which might otherwise be invested in 
new houses or mortgages on them is 
being put into municipal or State se- 
curities. Their issuance has been cor- 
respondingly stimulated, and the ease 
with which they can be sold has in some 
eases led to great extravagance and 
wastefulness.! 

There are many other ways in which 
the high interest rates on taxable in- 
vestments caused by the high income 
supertaxes increase the cost of living 
and limit production. The manufac- 
turer or merchant who has to pay, as at 
present, eight or nine per cent for the 
capital he requires is naturally disposed 





1Since the above was written John S. Parrish, 
secretary of the advisory council of real estate in- 
terests of the City of New York, has testified 
before the United States Senate Committee on 
Reconstruction and Production that the with- 
drawals from mortgage investments in real prop- 
erty in the borough of Manhattan during the first 
half of 1920 amount to approximately $83,000,000 
net. 

In the newspaper report of this testimony Mr. 
Parrish is quoted as adding that ‘‘ nowhere in the 
history of the city can there be found a parallel 
for such a drainage of basic capital from any field 
of investment.’’ It indicates a rate of withdrawal 
of money from investment in mortgages in Man- 
hattan alone of over $165,000,000 per year. 

** An explanation of this unprecedented course of 
investment money will be sought in vain outside 
the operation of the income tax laws, Federal and 
State. This movement in and of itself supplies the 
most complete and sufficient explanation of the 
Nation-wide shortage in housings. It will inevi- 
tably continue its strangle hold on the building 
industry until the incidence of the income tax is 
raised from mortgage income and shifted to another 

int. — 

“The income tax is fundamentally uneconomic. 
It is an obstruction to the foremost of the industries, 
the great building industry with all its ramifica- 
tions, and discourages the people from investing in 
it. This may not have been foreseen when the law 
was enacted, but the experience of the last three 
years and the cessation of housing construction and 
the prostration of the mortgage market has afforded 
a demonstration of which there can be no question. ” 
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to limit his activities. He employs fewer 
men, carries smaller stocks, reduces his 
turnover or output, and tries in every 
way to avoid borrowing money. The 
predicament of the railways and the 
higher freight rates recently authorized 
are in part due to the fact that the 
money needed for the improvement of 
the roads cannot be borrowed by even 
the best of them at less than from seven 
to seven and a half per cent. 

But I could employ all the space 
allotted to me in an exposition of the 
injustice and disadvantages of the high 
supertaxes and the excess profits tax. 
To a reasonable and reasonably gradu- 
ated income tax I see no objection, but 
the present surtaxes penalize success. 
They compel the enterprising man to 
pay the Government an immoderate 
share of his gains in a profitable year, 
and leave him to bear the losses of an 
unprofitable year alone. They kill the 
ambition and initiative of those who can 
do big things and are willing to take 
risks, thereby throttling the develop- 
ment by which society might benefit. 
They are inquisitorial, they are difficult 
to collect, they put a premium upon 
legalized evasion, against which the 
Government cannot protect itself with- 
out laws that would be, in fact, confis- 
catory ; and they do not, as it was hoped 
they would, lessen the economic burden of 
the poor, for they have greatly increased 
the cost of existence for every one. 

Of the disadvantages of the excess 
profits tax I need hardly speak, for they 
have become so apparent that both can- 
didates for the Presidency have declared 
themselves in favor of the abatement or 
repeal of the tax, and it is highly proba- 
ble that it will soon be abandoned. If 
not, it may be that there will be no ex- 
cess profits to tax, for with production 
costs increasing and prices declining as 
they have latterly it is quite possible 
that the word profit may shortly become 
obsolete, 

This is, in fact, one of the chief objec- 
tions to the excess profits tax from the 
standpoint of the Government. The re- 
turns from it are too uncertain. In a 
good year they may be large, and in a 
poor year almost nothing. From the 
standpoint of the people, or the average 
business man or manufacturer employ- 
ing a moderate capital, another disad- 
vantage of the excess profits tax is the 
opportunity that it offers the large con- 
cern to strengthen a monopolistic grip 
through advertising, whcse cost, being 
deducted from the profits made, is largely 
paid by the Government. A recent case 
in point is to be observed in the grocery 
trade, where a great commotion has 
been caused by the announcement that 
the manufacturers of a nationally ad- 
vertised article would hereafter sell to 
the retailers direct, so cutting out the 
jobbers’ discount and being better able 
to undersell their competitors. If the 
theory upon which this action has been 
taken works out in practice, other manu- 
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‘*] am convinced that in taxation, asin other matters, it is impossible for us to foresee the conflict 


between fact and theory. . . . I well recollect a cartoon . . 


iceberg. . 


facturers who are not able to follow the 
same policy will be excluded from the 
market. 

I must admit that I have but re- 
cently come to the conclusion that the 
very high supertaxes and excess profits 
tax are inequitable and inexpedient. 
The theory which underlies them had 
a strong appeal for me when they were 
at first imposed, for it did seem just 
that those who had the most should 
pay the most and pay largely. 

lam, however, convinced that in taxa- 
tion, asin other matters, it is impossible 
for us to foresee the conflict between fact 
and theory until the latter is applied. 

I well recollect a cartoon which was 
published when the Titanic collided 
with an iceberg and sank, despite her 
water-tight compartments, double bot- 
tom, and all the other devices to make 
her unsinkable with which she was 
equipped. The iceberg was labeled 
“Fact” and the Titanic “ Theory.” 
It was “ Theory ” that perished. 

I doubt if any one, even the so-called 
tax experts, can say in advance what 
the incidence or effect of any new or 
untried tax will be, and we should 
therefore be careful before we decide 
to flee from the taxes we have to oth- 
ers that we know not of. 

Even if it be admitted that the pres- 
ent taxes are against the interest of the 
public, it must also be admitted that it 


. when the Titanic collided with an 


. It was ‘ Theory’ that perished ”’ 


is politically impossible to get them 
radically changed at once. 

It is probable that the excess profits 
tax will be repealed. It is possible that 
some reduction in the income super- 
taxes may be secured, and it has been 
suggested that the tax on earned in- 
comes should be revoked, leaving “ un- 
earned incomes” alone subject to taxa- 
tion. The unwisdom of attempting to 
discriminate between earned and un- 
earned incomes will probably become 
apparent as the proposal is considered. 
It would drive capital into tax-exempt 
securities, penalize thrift, and encourage 
people to spend their earnings instead 
of saving them. 

This is the most we can hope for 
some years to come. The popular be- 
lief in the justice of the income sur- 
taxes is too deep-seated to permit of 
their entire surrender ; and in so far as 
new taxation is concerned, the practical 
question is, by what method shall we 
raise the revenue that may be required 
to make good the deficit that will result 
from a remission of all the excess profits 
taxes and a reduction of the surtaxes ? 

The most favorably received sugges- 
tion thus far made is that of a consump- 
tion tax, or a “turnover tax,” as Gov- 
ernor Cox ealled it in his speech of 
acceptance, in which he recommended 
its adoption. 

It is estimated that the agricultural, 
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mineral, and industrial production of 
the United States is now worth an ag- 
gregate of about seventy billions a year, 
and that in its passage from producer 
to consumer it generates a trade or 
commerce which involves an aggregate 
turnover of about five hundred billions 
annually. A tax of one per cent upon 
this turnover would yield a revenue of 
five billions a year, which is nearly 
twice as much as we are likely to need 
in the future, and a tax of one-half of 
one per cent would not be appreciably 
felt by the individual consumer, so why 
not levy it and be done with it? 

It would collect itself, for it would 
only be necessary to require that every 
one should on the first of each month 
send a statement of his sales and a 
check for his taxes to the Treasury 
Department, or be prosecuted ; and the 
buyer would hardly know that he was 
paying the tax, because it would be hid- 
den in the price and absorbed in the 
seller’s overhead charges. 

It all looks very simple, but let us 
examine it. Would it be politically pos- 
sible to get Congress to pass a law tax- 
ing the farmer on what he receives for 
his crops? It is very doubtful. Would 
it be physically possible to compel the 
newsboy to pay a tax on the papers 
that he sold, or the peanut vender to 
make a monthly statement and send a 
check? Does the bootblack sell a 
“shine” or his labor, and would the 
latter be taxable? Is it freight room or 
service that we buy from the railways ? 
Should either be subject to the con- 
sumption tax, and should the banker 
who sells hundreds of millions of secu- 
rities be subject to a “turnover tax” 
that would break him, or be given an 
exemption that Congress would never 
grant? 

These are just a few of the questions 
that suggest themselves, but they make 
it plain that the problem is one of infi- 
nite complexity. It is probable that the 
goose would not squawk very loudly if 
he were plucked through the applica- 
tion of a consumption tax, but the diffi- 
cult thing is to impose such a tax fairly 
and to make it politically acceptable. 

I have given the subject much 
thought, and here again I must confess 
that I have changed my views. I do so 
without embarrassment, for I am one 
of those who believe that “a wise man 
changes his opinion, a fool never,” and 
that “* consistency is the weakness of the 
narrow-minded.” When tlie turnover 
tax was at first proposed, it impressed 
me so favorably that I advocated its 
adoption in an article published in 
The Outlook for July 14 last. 

But when I came to think out a 
practical plan for its collection I found 
that it would have to include more ex- 
ceptions than are to be found in Greek 
grammar, and that each exception made 
would inspire a demand that another 
class be excepted, until there would be 
nobody left to tax. 
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Therefore I have given it up, and my 
mind, still seeking for some tax that 
would be “painless” and would not 
make the goose “ squawk,” is gradually 
turning toward a tax that would be 
levied on those who employ others to 
work for them as the nearest approxi- 
mation to an equitably distributed con- 
sumption tax that we can obtain. I 
frankly admit that I am groping, but 
it issaid that Edison tried 253 different 
sorts of material before he finally got 
a satisfactory filament for the incan- 
descent light, and if it will not weary you 
I will tell you briefly my reasons for 
presently suggesting a tax on the priv- 
ilege of employing others to work for 
us, levied pro rata upon the amount 
paid them, for your consideration. 

I say for your consideration, for all 
I can aspire to do is to stimulate 
thought on this all-important subject. 
I have no hope of being able to devise 
a plan that will be impeccable. 

All that we consume and all wealth 
are, of course, the product of work. The 
banker’s profit and the bootblack’s pen- 
nies are alike the result of work. Spec- 
ulation and judgment, the willingness 
to take risks and the ability to select 
and limit them intelligently, affect the 
reward that different men receive for 
doing the same amount of physical 
work, but these are elements that, being 
intangible, exempt themselves from 
taxation. 

By and large, the great mass of things 
that mankind consumes are the product 
of work—on the farm and in the mines, 
factories, and offices. Therefore, if the 
labor cost of these things was taxed we 
should approximate an equitably dis- 
tributed consumption tax, and if it 
were supplemented by a reasonable in- 
come tax plus moderate surtaxes we 
would, it seems to me, be coming about 
as near as we can get to a painless and 
fairly apportioned tax. 

I am fully aware that there are a 
great many exceptions that would have 
to be made or would, so to speak, make 
themselves in the application of this 
theory. The men and women who em- 
ployed no household servants, as well as 
those who sold the product of their in- 
dividual labor directly to the public, 
would be exempt, but I am inclined to 
think that this is desirable, for it would 
stimulate personal economy and _in- 
dustry. On the other hand, the rich 
man who maintained an expensive 
country place and employed many 
servants and functionaries would have 
to pay for the privilege. 

Doubtless a tax on the privilege of 
getting others to work for us, levied pro 
rata upon the amount paid them, would 
lead some to reduce the daily or hourly 
wage and increase the bonus payments 
or piece work, to which the labor unions 
would probably object. Bonus _pay- 
ments, gratuities, and piece-work wages 
should therefore be included in the tax- 
able disbursements. 
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Human nature being as it is, there 
will always be an effort to evade taxa- 
tion, especially direct taxation that is 
concentrated upon a small class whose 
members feel that their success is penal- 
ized and that they are unjustly singled 
out to bear an unduly large share of 
the cost of government. Therefore, and 
without intending to be cynical or flip- 
pant, I maintain that it is more essen- 
tial that a tax should’ be painless, that 
it should have a low visibility, that it 
should, so to speak, collect itself grad- 
ually and in small amounts, that it 
should not be inquisitorial, and that it 
should be laid upon what we spend and 
not upon what we earn, rather than 
that it should conform to the law of 
abstract justice, which I am convinced 
none of us understand or can hope to 
apply. 

The revenue now required bythe Fed- 
eral Government is about five billions 
per annum. In round figures this is 
equal to about 15 cents per capita per 
day for every man, woman, and child in 
the country. 

Most of us would a great deal rather 
pay 15 cents a day each day than $54.75 
at the end of the year or on March 1 
next succeeding ; and just as the cash- 
and-carry system promotes economy, so 
daily tax payments made through a 
small addition to the price of what we 
bought would probably stimulate thrift. 
The employers’ privilege tax, while it 
would be paid directly by the farmer, 
the manufacturer, and the merchant, 
would be immediately passed on by a 
microscopic addition to the price of the 
article produced. It would therefore 
be almost invisible, it would be nearly 
painless, and it would be promptly paid 
in small installments from day to day 
or month to month. 

A manufacturer or merchant whose 
monthly disbursements for wages, sal- 
aries, or piece work totaled $100,000 
would at the end of the month send a 
statement to Washington with a check 
for the amount ot his tax. If the tax 
were five per cent, his check would be 
$5,000, which he would include in his 
overhead charges and add to the selling 
price of his product. 

The price paid by the manufacturer 
of an entirely finished or marketable 
product for the raw or partially fin- 
ished material that he used would have 
been correspondingly increased by the 
employers’ privilege tax paid upon the 
wages paid to those employed in its 
production, and thus the price at which 
the article was sold for consumption 
would include all the employers’ priv- 
ilege taxes that it had to bear in its 
progress from the first producer to the 
ultimate buyer. 

As to the aggregate of the wages 
paid in this country, which would be 
the principal sum upon which such a 
tax could be levied, no definite figures 
are available. Roughly speaking, there 
are probably fifty million men, women, 
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and children in the United States who 
sell their labor, directly or indirectly. 
If they earn two dollars a day and 
work three hundred days a year, the 
labor income of the country is thirty 
billion dollars a year. This is hardly 
more than a guess, but if it is anywhere 
near correct, a tax on the privilege of 
employing others that would equal 
seven per cent on what the employer 
pays would probably provide all the 
revenue we need to offset the reduction 
in the excess profits and income super- 
taxes for which we hope. 

Such a tax would be paid directly by 
the employers, and for the most part by 
the large employers. Where the work 
paid for produced the things that the 
people consume the tax would no doubt 
be passed on in the prices charged, and 
in the case of those who employed oth- 
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ers to lessen their own toil or minister 
to their comfort, luxury, or extrava- 
gance, the tax conld not be passed on 
and would act as a deterrent to unpro- 
ductive expenditure. 

I submit the suggestion for consid- 
eration and criticism. I realize that 
it is only out of the conflict of opinion 
that truth is evolved. There may bea 
great many objections to the proposed 
tax that I cannot see. Constant study 
of a single subject is apt to impair the 
vision. 

All that I hope or can expect to ac- 
complish is to stimulate thought upon 
what is our most important domestic 
problem, and I am certain that a satis- 
factory solution can be found if the 
energies of the collective American 
mind are concentrated upon the same 
subject. 
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It is because I rely so confidently 
upon the prescience of the collective 
mind that I believe so confidently in 
the future of democracy. I mean democ- 
racy with a little “d.” 

I know that there are some even in 

this country who are sometimes dis- 
posed to doubt that “vox populi” is 
“vox Dei,” but as I look back upon 
the history of this country and England 
and note the economic, moral, and in- 
tellectual advance that has accompanied 
each extension of the right to vote, my 
enthusiasm for government of the peo- 
ple, for the people, and by the people is 
greatly increased. 
_ Were it otherwise, I should be of all 
men most miserable at a time when we 
are about to enfranchise the “ better 
half” of our population, that has until 
recently been politically inarticulate. 


HARDING. AND COX AS SEEN BY ASSOCIATES 


A FIRST-HAND 
IN 


MARION old man, in early 

years a political opponent but 

now a supporter, estimated the 
Republican nominee for the writer. 
“The trouble with Warren Harding,” 
said he, “is that he never had any ambi- 
tion. We've had to push and pull him 
from one public place to another. He was 
never a hand to blow his own trumpet 
or further his own fortunes. Of course 
after he gets in a race he runs true to 
form, but he always has hesitated to 
start, and it was always his friends who 
sort of chucked him, mildly protesting, 
beyond the barrier. 

“That is how it was when they first 
ran him for the State Senate. Some of 
us who had been dealing with him in 
business here for twenty years and who 
knew he had the levelest head and 
farthest sight of any man in town in- 
sisted he stand for the office. It was the 
same when he was proposed for the 
nomination for Lieutenant-Governor. 
Finally he said, ‘ Well, boys, if you 
think it’s for the good of Marion and 
the party, I'll be the goat.’ When they 
put him up for the United States Sen- 
ate, he was against it. He actually had 
the nerve to tell some of us, privately, 
that he doubted if he was competent 
for a National place like that. Besides, 
as a newspaper man with a shrewd esti- 
mate of public opinion, he honestly 
stated and believed that he lacked the 
political appeal necessary to bring suc- 
cess to the party. But he was elected 
by over a hundred thousand majority 
and ran far ahead of his ticket. 

“This Presidential nomination was 
forced on him in the same way. I guess 
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those Senators in Washington associat- 
ing with him for five years came to look 
on him just as we do here in Marion— 
that when it comes down to cases in any 
close decision on public matters he holds 
a little finer balance than anybody else, 
but that he never uses it until all the 
others are discarded. He came about 
as near evading the nomination as a 
man could under the circumstances. 
They say he is like McKinley, but 
there is one vital difference, at least. 
McKinley consciously and with long- 
headed political acumen groomed him- 
self for at least a dozen years for the 
Presidential nomination. While he was 
Governor of Ohio he neglected the 
business of the State and spent most 
of his time building National political 
fences. The exact opposite is true of 
Warren Harding.” 

In contrast is the expression of a 
leading citizen of Dayton, a close asso- 
ciate of the Democratic nominee. “ Cox,” 
said he, “is literally confident, coldly 
and absolutely confident, that he will 
be elected President next November. 
I don’t mean this in the usual political 
sense. He believes in himself to a de- 
gree I never knew in any other man. 
Cox is accustomed to success, but he is 
never over-confident. You have to asso- 
ciate with him some time to realize 
what this means. He is as concretely 
analytical as an engineer, but he never 
thinks of failure, never prepares for it, 
never believes in it. 

“If any man has raised himself by 
his own boot-straps, it is Jimmy Cox. If 
he wants a thing, he never thinks twice 
about getting it; he may think as often 
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as necessary about how to get it, but 
never once.,about the propriety or the 
desirability of his having it. This was 
characteristic of his business and pro- 
fessional career before he entered _poli- 
tics. He was forever reaching out and 
upward, attempting what seemed the 
impossible to other men, but relying 
solely on himself to get there, and usu- 
ally doing it. 

** When Cox was first nominated for 
Congress, it was a surprise to every one, 
for he was not the type we were ac- 
customed to in public life. His person- 
ality was not known, he was a poor 
speaker, and he had the enmity of most 
of the powers that be. But coldly and 
alone he had made up his mind that he 
was going to Congress, and he went. 

“Tn politics, as in business, he has 
the instinct for picking the right man 
(not men) for advice. In business it 
was Paul Sorg who became his backer 
and adviser. In politics he sought John 
MeMahon, one of the shrewdest politi- 
cal brains in Ohio. It had been the 
dream of MeMahon’s life that his son 
should be a prominent office-holder, but 
he has never been able to do anything 
for his son, while it is his proud boast 
that he has piloted Cox to at least 
within a step of the White House.” 
(MeMahon is eighty-seven, Cox fifty.) 
“But the initiative has always come 
from Cox. Two years ago he told his 
friends he would be the Presidential 
nominee this time. McMahon was the 
only one who believed him.” 


In general these expressions may be 
fairly accepted as the estimates of 
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GOVERNOR COX (TO THE RIGHT) AND “ AL” SMITH, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. “COX IS 
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Marion and Dayton on their respective 
leading citizens. While there is a dis- 
agreement on the tenets of political 
faith, there must be a certain agree- 
ment on essential characteristics. 

Harding is the Yggdrasil of Marion, 
under whose umbrageous shade pilgrims 
assemble for meditation and to ab- 
sorb wisdom which permeates them as 
though from mystical sources. His 
strength comes as from a secret spring 
fed by unknown reservoirs. 

There is something saga-like, some- 
thing almost Oriental, about Harding’s 
imperturbability and his seeming gran- 
ite aloofness which the moment one 
approaches it becomes a velvet couch 
for reassuring revery. He looks and 
acts the part of and is the first patri- 
arch. They dress his picture in a peruke 
and he looks like Washington. They 
dent in his cheeks and shade his eyes 
and he looks like Lincoln. 

One cannot imagine Harding “ run- 
ning” for office. Offices and men and 
events just naturally have to “ run ” to 
Harding. It is like piping water down 
hill from a spring ; gravity is a better 
force than the most ingenious mechan- 
ism or the most powerful pump. 

These forces have been at work fora 
generation in that city. The writer was 
told that in thirty years not a measure 
of public enterprise has been accom- 
plished in the community in and around 
Marion if Harding opposed it, while 
he has supported practically every one 
that has become a fact. This is not 
saying that all the business enter- 
prises Harding has supported have 
been prosperous, for he told the writer 
himself that he could paper a room with 
stock certificates he held in Marion 
business concerns now worthless. 

The Harding-Marion way has been 
this ; unconventional, perhaps, but more 


invariable than if it were caused by 
a written statute. Something new is 
desired for the town—perhaps a bond 
issue to extend streets, perhaps a little 
capital and the incorporation for a new 
factory, perhaps a subscription for a 
country club, perhaps the extension of 
electric lighting to a new development. 
After the initial work of early diseus- 
sion and promotion is over there always 
comes a time when some one asks: 
‘** Well, have you seen Harding? What 
does he say?” Harding is always the 
focal point, the peak, of the promotion. 
This is not a financial control, for his 
money interests are not large, and in 
nothing but his newspaper dominant. 
It is rather the benevolent guidance of a 
commonly recognized community vision 
broader and surer than any other. Wise 
instigators in that locality study the ap- 
proach to Harding’s mind just as wise 
attorneys study the entrance to the Su- 
preme Court. For if he approves the 
scheme, whatever it may be, it is assured 
of atleast a try. If hewithholdsapproval, 
it will fall to the ground of its own weight 
sooner or later. The essential point to 
be emphasized here is that Harding 
never disapproves and never opposes ; 
he only withholds approval. No one 
ever heard him publicly attack any 
enterprise in Marion, or any individual, 
except in the stress of a political cam- 
paign, and then never personally. 
Harding is temperamentally and by 
training and by lifelong experience 
essentially a “* booster.” It is almost 
impossible for him to say a harsh or an 
unkind word aboutanybody. His shrewd 
estimates of men and measures are un- 
erring, but they are always on the sym- 
pathetic side. The writer has heard his 
confidential opinion of such men as 
Wilson, Cox, La Follette, Johnson, and 
others, each of whom, in differing ways, 
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he has at various times opposed politi- 
cally. He always speaks first of his 
opponent’s strength, and then cau- 
tiously, if at all, of his weakness. This is 
not with lawyer-like reserve either, but 
with the sang-froid and often the easy 
slang of the hit-or-miss newspaper man. 

In the early years the office of the 
editor of the Marion “Star” often 
usurped the functions of the local police 
court and of the county court-house, 
for so many people who wanted to avoid 
the delays and complications of the law 
would by common consent submit their 
differences to Harding as referee, as 
nearly every one felt that he would 
give an intelligentand impartial opinion. 
Despite the fact that as an editor he 
might profit in thus gaining news of 
interesting differences, there was never 
an instance in which he did not seek to 
help people to patch up their troubles. 
Thus, unofficially, he was for long the 
chief magistrate of the city. 

The writer asked the “ Star’s ” 
Democratic competitor, the editor of 
the Marion “ Tribune,” if he would 
oppose Harding in this election. ‘ Yes,” 
he grudgingly admitted, “ we will op- 
pose him, but not very hard. People 
around here won’t stand for it.” 

A similar question was addressed to 
the Republican editor of Cox’s chief 
competitor, the Dayton “ Herald and 
Journal.” “ We will not only fight him 
tooth and nail, from now until elec- 
tion,” was the fiery answer, “ but I am 
sure we will lick him. Cox will not 
carry his own county.” 

This feeling is the resultant of twenty 
years of fierce contest in the maelstrom 
of city journalism and polities. 

Business men in Dayton, if-not polit- 
ical enemies, have for Cox a genuine 
admiration as a successful man. It is 
the same sort of admiration they have 
for a cash register or a motor car or an 
independent lighting system for the 
making of which their community is 
celebrated. They look upon him as a 
unique and marvelous human mechan- 
ism which has an uncanny faculty of 
performing well any task to which it 
may be set. They were not astonished 
at his Presidential nomination, though 
few anticipated it; they have come 
to look upon any success which he at- 
tains as well within the man’s reach. 
When he made his sensational charges 
about the Republican campaign fund, 
those who knew him were sure he had 
what he thought to be definite proof. 
“Cox is not a four-flusher,” one Day- 
ton manufacturer said; “ he is a born 
prosecuting attorney; he never brings 
an indictment unless he thinks he can 
prove his case, but he never looks beyond 
into causes and effects. He is an expert 
in wrecking, and he lets the other fel- 
low do the salvaging, while he stands 
by cannily ready to profit personally. 
if possible. In wreckage he has initia- 
tive ; in salvage he is a follower.” 

However, in all of this feeling there 
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is little of the warmth of personal devo- 
tion. Not because Cox is unapproach- 
able or conceited or tactless in personal 
relations. He is none of this. All that 
superior cunning can supply he presents 
as a politician. He has no angles; ex- 
cept in professional attack no harsh- 
ness. Yet in no relation of life does he 
ever seem to relax. He is almost devoid 
of a sense of humor, and his mental 
approach to all problems is definitely 
literal. To the logical exactness of a 
mind legally informed he adds the 
feminine intuitions of a super-reporter. 
As an executive, judged from the me- 
chanieally efficient angle of any corpo- 
rate enterprise, his qualities entitle him 
to high consideration. He is prompt, 
exact, thorough, and he has both cour- 
age and vision. 

Aside from the obvious triumph of a 
career that has had to overcome the 
usual obstacles, Cox’s emergence as a 
publie speaker illustrates his vigor and 
industry. As a young man he always 
avoided public speaking, as he felt his 
voice was poor and his language too 
plain for oratory. For years he never 
delivered a public address without writ- 
ing it out carefully beforehand, com- 
mitting it to memory. and then re- 
peatedly delivering it alone, in the 
woods or in the privacy of his locked 
room. This has made him a forceful 
and ready speaker, if neither polished 
nor elegant. 

The reason for the curious lack of 
personal devotion among his Dayton 
associates is not hard to define. While 
Harding has been the “booster” of 
Marion, Cox has been the “ knocker ” 
of Dayton. He has prospered through 
contest and exposé, and he has been 
quite aloof from any community spirit 
except the purely professional one in- 
culeated by a popular newspaper. No 
business enterprise in Dayton has ever 
been able to get him either as investor 
or adviser, and he has never admitted 
either partners or stockholders to any 
of his own enterprises. As he told the 
writer, “I believe in putting all my 
eges in one basket, and in watching 
that basket.” As a result he has never 
sat in a directors’ meeting, any more 
than he has ever attended a summer 
vesort, preferring to go alone into the 
woods when he wants a holiday. 

There is something a bit Napoleonic 
about Cox, and, curiously, in this con- 
nection it should be noted that he told 
the writer his favorite character in 
history is Thomas Jefferson, while 
‘larding, years ago, told the writer his 
iavorite character is Napoleon. But 
there is nothing Napoleonic about 
‘larding, whose characteristics of men- 
tal and personal life are not un-Jeffer- 
sonian. 

Another sidelight may be furnished 
va the two men by quotations from 
prominent supporters who were their 
“pponents in the respective Conventions 
which nominated them. 
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SENATOR HARDING (TO THE RIGHT) AND HIS CHIEF RIVAL FOR THE NOMINATION, GENERAL 


WOOD. “ THERE IS SOMETHING SAGA-LIKE.. 


A certain rich man who gave ardently 
and generously of his talent and his 
money to secure the Republican nomi- 
nation for Hiram Johnson traveled, 
after he had lost, to Marion to see Har- 
ding, chiefly for the purpose of, deter- 
mining if he could support him. That 
midnight, before he boarded his train 
to return home, he said to the writer: 
“TI came here prejudiced against Har- 
ding. He is not progressive enough to 
suit me, but I’m for him now, and to 
the limit ; not because I convinced him 
to my way of thinking or he me to his. 
I fear we will always disagree on cer- 
tain fundamental points of view, but at 
least I have this satisfaction: it will 
always be an honest and frank dis- 
agreement without doubt or deceit, and 
his mind will always be open to argu- 
ment. He whipped me to-day, and, as 
a practical man, I could not help ad- 
mitting it, on grounds of expediency, 
but he looked me and everything I said 
squarely in the face. He may be a 
compromiser—any man as chief execu- 
tive of anything has to be—but he is 
not a trimmer, and he is no man’s or 
men’s man. He is a bigger man than 
either the so-called progressive or the 
so-called reactionary, because he can get 
the good out of both and make them 
both function. If that’s carrying water 
on both shoulders, it’s the kind of deli- 
cate balancing we need in the White 
House. He promised me nothing per- 
sonally except a square deal, and I feel 
sure he did no more for the other 
fellow.” 

A McAdoo supporter came to Day- 
ton, and, after his conference with Cox, 
the writer heard him say: “I fought 
Cox in the Convention, but that was 
before I knew him. Now I’m for him— 
to the hilt. I never talked with a more 
practical-minded politician. There isn’t 
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a prejudice or an hypocrisy in him. He 
is frankly out to win, and there is but 
one argument you can put over on 
him—one that definitely shows him he 
can get votes. He has no hesitation or 
false dignity ; and he does not compel 
you to beat about the bush. He makes 
me think of one of these twelve-cylin- 
der cars that can turn around in its 
own length; no lost motion. He knows 
every-day talk and what it means and it 
doesn’t take two seconds to get together 
with him.” 

To use an ancient metaphor, Harding 
counsels with the sybil in the sheltered 
field, while Cox consults the daily pleb- 
iscite of the urns in the market-place. 

With Harding you feel the myste- 
rious labor of creation, producing some- 
thing of whose paternity he is proud, 
but concerning whose processes of birth 
he has a becoming reticence. With Cox 
you observe the showy and astounding 
multitude of facile manufacture, all 
produced under his personal superin- 
tendence. 

The acceptance speech events in 
Marion and in Dayton reflected the 
natures of the two men and the respec- 
tive community feelings «<leveloped by 
them. Those who faced Harding be- 
came imbued with a dominant idea 
which was practically religious; they 
felt an atmosphere of consecration, and 
forgot that it was a holiday or a rejoic- 
ing; those who came to scoff remained 
to pray. In Dayton, on the other hand, 
the crowd became increasingly elated 
with the sense of a splendid spectacle 
and of a race beginning at full speed ; 
doubting opponents became increas- 
ingly fearful of dynamic forces star- 
tlingly at work. 

In Dayton one may see the handi- 
work of the political artisan; in Marion 
that of the political artist. 








WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE EASTERN FARMER ? 
THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 


S I read the accounts of strikes 

and the shutting down of mills 

and factories because the market 
conditions do not please their owners, 
I tremble at the consequences if our 
farmers should go on a strike. Yet they 
have more real cause for striking than 
all the rest of us put together. When 
the possibility of an agricultural strike 
is mentioned, wage-earners and indus- 
trial leaders smile calmly, because they 
think farmers are not in position to 
strike and are not organized as capital 
and labor are organized. But the farm- 
ers are stronger in this respect than 
most people realize. 

American agriculture is passing from 
the stage of personal adventure to an 
industry based upon modern scientific 
principles and engaged in for profit. 
The agricultural revolution now going 
on in America will be in its social, eco- 
nomic, and political significance second 
only to the great industrial revolution 
which began in England at the close of 
the eighteenth century and inaugurated 
our present economic life. 

In pioneer times the farmer’s life 
was simple and there was but little 
need for money. Farmers exchanged or 
“swapped ” work instead of “ hiring ” 
help. The women carded and spun the 
wool and made the clothing. Grain was 
sown by hand, cut with the ancient 
sickle,and threshed with the fiail. Corn 
and wheat were taken to grist mills 
and the miller was paid with part of 
the “ finished product.” Farmers salted 
down their pork and exchanged their 
butter, eggs, potatoes, and apples for 
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sugar, coffee, tea, and tobacco. There 
was no question of hours of labor. Work 
was done by hand and tools were simple 
and inexpensive. Julius Cesar, Charle- 
magne, and Luther would have felt at 
home in the social and economie order of 
the farmers up to the time of the Civil 
War. Those were happy and bounteous 
days for the American farmer. 

But with the introduction of steam 
and new machinery new problems 
arose. Were it not for the steamboat, 
railways, telegraph, telephone, etc., 
America would be to-day what Thomas 
Jefferson so ardently prayed that it 
would remain—a nation of tillers of the 
soil; there would be no exodus of labor- 
ers from the farm. But the industrial 
revolution almost completely changed 
the daily life of the American people ; 
changed their ways of thinking and 
living and working. It created divisions 
of labor and separated the workers 
from their tools. Because of it the 
wage system arose. The financial men 
organized themselves for efficient ser- 
vice ; the industrial workers organized 
themselves for efficient protection. 

But the farmers remained unorgan- 
ized. The industrial revolution has in 
the last few years forced the farmer to 
view his occupation in an entirely dif- 
ferent light. Economie and financial 
pressure has caused the farmer to con- 
clude that farming must be placed upon 
a commercial basis, managed for profit 
instead of for a mere living. All of our 
7,000,000 farm owners and farm ten- 
ants have not yet come to this conclusion, 
but the idea is spreading like wildfire. 
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7,000,000 VOICES OF PROTEST 


One farmer put this idea to me in 
these words: “ The industrial and com- 
mercial men of the United States have 
revealed to us farmers the fundamental 
reasons why agriculture has been losing 
out in competition with other indus- 
tries. First, scientific methods have 
not been applied to farming as much 
as to other industries. Second, agri- 
culture has not benefited by efficient 
organization as have other industries ; 
it has had no purchasing, sales, and 
advertising agencies. Third, farming 
has not had as ready access to credit 
facilities as other businesses have ; this 
is a serious handicap. Millions of 
forward-looking farmers have concluded 
that farming can no more succeed on 
such a basis than any other compli- 
cated business. They propose from 
now on that agriculture should be 
managed o. a strictly modern, scien- 
tific business basis that takes into con- 
sideration the cost of production and 
a reasonable profit. 

“Farmers believe that they have 
been taken advantage of long enough. 
Until just recently they have had no 
effective machinery through which they 
could express the opinion of 7,000,000 
men. Within the last three or four 
years, but particularly within the last 
eighteen months, the cotton, fruit, 
grain, and vegetable growers, the 
sheep, cattle, poultry, milk, butter, and 
cheese producers, have done an amaz- 
ing piece of organizing. You will find 
hundreds upon hundreds of farm county 
bureaus, a host of county agents, and 
National farm organizations by the 
dozens. Recently the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, ‘ the National voice 
for agriculture, was organized. Al- 
though this Federation is only about 
seven months old, it already has a mem- 
bership of over 1,000,000 farmers. The 
fee for joining it is fifty cents, which 
means that this farmer organization 
starts out with funds of nearly $500,000. 
For the first time the American farmer 
is equipping his representatives with 
adequate funds. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has mapped out a vigorous 
programme. It is establishing bureaus 
of statistics and research, transporta- 
tion, and education. 

“We have raised a _ considerable 
portion of a $1,250,000 fund for the 
erection of the Temple of Agriculture 
at Washington, D. C. If Congress- 
men will not come to us farmers, we 
farmers will go to Congressmen.” 

There are now more than ten thou- 
sand farmer organizations in the United 
States. The State of Maine alone has 
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sixteen fruit growers’ associations, all 
linked together in the Maine Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange. Maine also has 
the Aroostook Federation of Farmers, 
interested in the growing of potatoes, 
with a capitalization of $100,000, the 
Maine Sweet Corn Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Farmers’ Union Grain 
and Supply Company. 

Connecticut has at least eight county 
farm bureaus, three milk marketing 
organizations, two apple growers’ asso- 
ciations, five local vegetable growers’ 
associations, the Connecticut Dairy- 
men’s Association, a Pomological Soci- 
ety, a beekeepers’ association, a sheep 
breeders’ association, a State Federation 
of Farm Bureaus, and a State Grange. 

I asked a New Jersey farmer what 
the objects of the co-operative agricul- 
tural movement were. 

“Our main object is to rehabilitate 
farming by making it pay,” he said. 
“ And there is no other way under 
heaven to rehabilitate it. As a tempo- 
rary matter credit by banks and busi- 
ness men will help, but such credit as 
a permanent arrangement would be 
vicious, because artificial credit—the 
loaning of money by banks and business 
men to farmers to help them out until 
the harvest season—is dead wrong in 
principle. Farming has got to be 
made to pay and to stand on its 
own feet. We believe with James 
J. Hill that the helplessness of the 
American farmer was discreditable and 
caused enormous money loss, and that 
the profits of the middlemen were for 
the most part economic waste. We stand 
now for co-operative buying and co- 
operative marketing, and it is thinkable 
that the future will see co-operative 
production on a regional basis. 

“The standardizing and grading of 
farm products is one of our greatest 
needs. Both merchants and customers 
know what they are purchasing when 
they buy standardized goods, and 
those who produce such goods are enti- 
tled to better prices than those who do 
not. The farmer is the principal loser 
in putting out ungraded goods on the 
market. Placing second and third grade 
goods in the same crate or barrel with 
first grade means that the farmer will 
receive in up-to-date markets less than 
the best price. The customer is entitled 
to know also what he is paying for. 

“Food production is greatly lessened 
because farmers do not realize the value 
of testing seed. The public is entitled to 
demand that the inefficient farmer either 
change his methods or get out of farm- 
ing. The new farm movements stand 
for the grading, testing, and working 
out of a uniform National nomenclature 
of seeds. 


THE FARMER AND THE LAW 


“We also propose that from now on 
agriculture ‘sit in’ when it comes to 
legislation. The farmers are not Bolsh- 
eviki. They do not propose to coerce 
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‘*THEY PROPOSE THAT AGRICULTURE SHALL BE ‘MANAGED ON A STRICTLY MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS BASIS” 


lawmakers, but they do propose that 
farmers get a square deal, and have 
their pro rata share in shaping legisla- 
tion, both State and National.” 

I asked a farmer in the vicinity of 
Boston if he would explain to me the 
difference between the old system of 
marketing farm products and the new. 

“ According to the old system,” said 
he, “the distributing of agricultural 
foodstuffs is managed absolutely by deal- 
ers who stand between the producer and 
the consumer, and they operate this 
business for profit and for nothing else. 
They consider that the only business of 
the farmer is to produce and hand over 
his products to them to sell at a price 
set by themselves. The dealers return 
to the producer what his _ products 
bring after they take out the cost of 
handling, storing, and shipping, and 
such profits as they see fit to credit to 
themselves. 

“The purpose of the middlemen was 
recently stated by the president of one 
of New England’s largest corpora- 
tions, when he testified as a Govern- 
ment witness that he was a merchant in 
milk, and that as such he demanded 
the chance to buy milk as cheap as pos- 
sible and sell it as dear as possible. By 
the old system the consumer is treated 
just as mercilessly as the producer. 

“Under the new system the farmers 
themselves organize business exchanges 
to market products for the farmer direct 
to the retailer, and, in many instances, 
direct to consumer exchanges, without 
the intervention of middlemen. These 
exchanges sell and buy for the farmers. 
They purchase fertilizer, grain, tools, 
ete., direct from the manufacturers at 
wholesale prices. Special salesmen and 
expert buyers, in charge of these ex- 
changes, receive a salary and are not al- 
lowed to sell on commission. Thus the 
farmer has absolute say as to the price 
his goods shall be sold at. The exchanges 
are not run for profit. Hundreds of 


these exchanges are already in success- 
ful operation.” 

This description sounded mighty nice 
to me, but I suspected that perhaps it 
might be ninety-nine per cent theory 
and one per cent fact. I asked a small 
farmer what he thought of the exchange 
system. What he told me was virtually 
repeated dozens of times by others. 


DEALERS FIGHT FARMERS’ EXCHANGES 

“One reason why I am heart and soul 
for the farmer exchanges,” said he, ‘is 
that the small farmer is treated exactly 
on the same basis as the big farmer. 
He can get a ton of fertilizer or a 
plow or anything else the exchange 
handles just exactly as cheap as the big 
farmer can; and for his produce, grade 
compared with grade, he gets just as 
much as the big farmer. No matter how 
much or how little business may be 
done through the exchange, the price is 
the same to all who belong to it. The 
fact that the middlemen are fighting 
the exchange so desperately is proof 
that the exchanges are friends of the 
farmer. In this section the dealers are 
attempting to discredit the exchanges 
with the bankers, the storekeepers, and 
even the farmers themselves. 

“This spring I had to buy a plow. 
Each farm-implement dealer in town 
told me that the kind I wanted would 
cost $34. The farmers’ exchange sold 
me the same make for $28. I also 
wanted a wheeled garden cultivator. 
The middlemen’s price was $15.50. The 
exchange sold it to me for $11.20. My 
exchange saved me $1.35 on each 
bushel of seed potatoes I planted this 
spring and $4 a ton on fertilizer. Do 
you see why the dealers don’t like the 
farmers’ exchanges, which are saving 
the farmers millions of dollars? Once 
in a while a big farmer, who’ buys 
enough at a time to get wholesale 
prices from the dealers, does not see 
the value of the exchange to him. The 
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**PROBABLY THE MOST UNIVERSALLY USED, THE MOST INDISPENSABLE, AND THE MOST 
TALKED OF FARM PRODUCT IS MILK” 


exchange buys in car-load lots from the 
manufacturers at wholesale prices. All 
that the exchange has to add to the man- 
ufacturer’s price is the cost of selling the 
goods, or from two to ten per cent. 
Our exchange is running on a two per 
cent basis. No merchant can compete 
with it. 


DOWN COMES COST TO CONSUMER 
“ The farmer takes his produce direct 
to his exchange. He receives a better 
price for his produce because the mid- 
dlemen’s profits are not deducted from 
the return. The consumer has to pay 
no more for his goods, for the retailer 
who buys the farmer’s produce from 
the farmers’ exchange instead of from 
the produce dealers charges the con- 
sumer the same price for goods bought 
of the dealers as for goods bought of 
the farmers. In fact, the consumer pays 
less because of the presence of the 
farmer exchange. If there were no ex- 
change, the dealers would charge the 
retailers more than they do, and the re- 
tailers would be compelled to charge 
the consumers more. Also consumers 
can come right to the farmer exchanges 
and buy at the same price their store- 
keepers buy at from the exchanges, 
provided the exchanges do not have to 
break erates or boxes. If several con- 
sumers should band together and buy 
collectively of the farmers’ exchanges, 
they could purchase their produce at 
exactly the same price the retailers pay. 
* Purchasing containers (barrels, 
crates, and boxes) is one of the biggest 
problems in farming. The farmer fre- 
quently can’t find boxes and barrels 
after he has spent time hunting for them. 
He can’t buy in car-load lots because he 
an’ tafford to tieup so muchmoney. Af- 
ter he gets his containers the farmer has 
to keep them in repair. This takes time 
and money and can’t be done as cheaply 
individually as collectively. The ex- 
change has relieved the farmer of all 


this worry and waste of time. It pur- 
chases the containers at wholesale prices 
and keeps them in repair. The ex- 
change method permits the farmers to 
remain on the job of producing. One 
first-class salesman with an able assist- 
ant or two can sell all the produce that 
200 or even 500 farmers can raise. If 
the whole country were thoroughly 
organized on the exchange principle 
and all the farmers were to back up 
the exchanges, the time saved by the 
7,000,000 farmers in America would 
mean a tremendous increase in the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs for the public. It 
would benefit both producer and con- 
sumer if the producers did not attempt 
to produce and sell at the same time. 
“The exchanges insist upon the 
grading of produce. The retailer and 
the consumer both should know exactly 
what they buy. Grading goods means 
better prices for the farmers. If an ex- 
change buys a barrel of grade A pota- 
toes, the farmer knows that the exchange 
will not pay him grade A price unless 
that barrel of potatoes runs grade A 
from bottom to top. Some farmers are 
still so foolish as to insist on the old 
method of ‘topping’ the barrels and 
erates. And sonie farmers have been 
known to leave the exchanges and 
damn them ever after because the ex- 
changes have paid them only grade C 
prices for goods containing grade A 
top, grade B just beneath the top, and 
grade C for the bulk of the container. 
Each purchase the exchange makes 
from each farmer bears that farmer’s 
number and bears a grade top, and the 
purchase retains its individuality all the 
way down to the consumer. Thus the 
responsibility for the quality and grade 
of produce can easily be traced. This 
protects both consumer and farmer.” 
The farmers in the ten North Atlan- 
tie States are working out plans for the 
establishment of an Eastern States 
Supply Company, a stock concern the 
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purpose of which will be to buy, build, 
own, and operate mills, factories, and 
other business enterprises. Warehouses 
are to be constructed, feed and grain 
mills built,and cold-storage plants estab- 
lished. 

A Maine farmer tells me that the 
farmers of his State have organized 
130 local farmers’ unions, and that 
in most cases these unions run a gen- 
eral store. 

The new aggressive spirit among 
farmers is illustrated by such slogans 
as the following: 

“The day when the farmer can be 
made a subject for a side-show is gone.” 

“Tt is wiser to co-operate and sac- 
ceed than to go it alone and fail.” 

** United we milk, divided we don’t.”’ 


THE STORY OF MILK 

Probably the most universally used, 
the most indispensable, and the most 
talked of farm product is milk. This 
is why politicians make such a public 
football of milk. The merchant may 
raise the price of shoes a dollar a pair 
and clothes five or ten dollars a suit, 
and the public pays the bill and says 
little. The newspapers say less. But 
let the farmer or the dealer raise the 
price of milk one cent a quart, and 
every man and woman in the land at 
once sees the news in flaring headlines. 

“The public ought to know what the 
milk situation here in the East has 
been and is,” said a New York dairy- 
man. ‘“ Despite the fact that the milk 
producers are now fairly well organized 
in the Northeast by means of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association 
and the New York Dairymen’s League, 
those who are herdsmen are still reap- 
ing the bad results of the past. A 
milk organization may be formed in a 
few months, but it takes years to de- 
velop a first-class herd of milk cows. 

“Our original dairymen not only 
owned their farms, cows, and milk 
cans, but also owned the milk route 
and had absolute control of the busi- 
ness from the pasture to the table. 
This condition prevailed until the time 
of our manufacturing age. Then large 
centers of population developed, the 
eall for a larger and larger supply of 
milk became insistent, herds had to be 
increased, and an entirely new factor 
entered the milk business. Distributers 
bought the milk and established routes 
independent of the farmers. In time 
milk corporations supplanted the indi- 
vidual distributers. They placed them- 
selves firmly between the milk pro- 
ducers and the consumers. 

“Why did these concerns enter the 
milk business? Solely to make profit. 
They organized effectively. The produc- 
ers of milk remained unorganized. From 
the time the milk corporations entered 
the field up to about 1917 they controlled 
the entire milk situation. Both producer 
and consumer became absolutely help- 
less in the grip of the great dealers, who 
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dictated what price they would pay 
the farmer and also dictated the price 
the consumer had to pay. The milk 
producers had no access to the market 
except through a few highly organized 
corporations whose sole object was 
profit. Imagine the Standard Oil Com- 
pany or the United States Steel Cor- 
poration conducting business as_ the 
milk producers were forced to conduct 
their business. 


DAIRY FARMERS UNITE 


“The question is not whether the pub- 
lie has had to pay too much for milk or 
whether the middlemen have made too 
much profit. The outstanding fact is 
that the farmer got so little for his 
milk that it did not pay him to keep 
cows, and he began to get out of the 
milk-producing business. Until recently 
the dairymen did not know why they 
were running behind, because they 
never kept a record of the cost of pro- 
duction. For the last ten years it has 
been costing the farmer more and more 
to produce milk than he received for 
it; but until about two years ago he 
had no way of getting more for his 
milk. During this time it cost the milk 
dealers more and more to handle their 
end of business. But they were in a 
position to recoup themselves in two 
ways. They not only did not pay the 
farmer the price he ought to have 
received for his milk, but they also 
charged the consumers more and more 
—an exceedingly hard and unfair posi- 
tion for both producer and consumer. 

“ After considerable agitation and 
preliminary work the milk producers 
organized selling and purchasing agen- 
cies of their own. The two great farmer 
milk agencies here in the East are the 
New England Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion and the New York Dairymen’s 
League. Over 20,500 milk producers 
controlling over eighty per cent of the 
milk production of New England au- 
thorize the former of these two agen- 
cies, and over 84,000 men owning 
more than 900,000 cows authorize the 
latter, to sell their milk for them to 
milk corporations. To-day the dairy- 
men of this part of the country who 
belong to these organizations have just 
as much to say as the corporations 
about the price they receive for their 
milk. The public knows much more 
about the abuse and the lies spread 
broadeast by the milk dealers and the 
interests against the farmers than it 
knows about the awful struggle the 
dairymen had in wresting the milk 
dealers from their autocratic price- 
making position, a struggle that was 
waged fully as much in the interest of the 
consumers as in the interest of the pro- 
ducers of milk. The milk producers have 
agreed to protect the consuming public 
as well as themselves against monopoly 
in the production and sale of milk. 

“ But the fight is still on. The milk 
corporations own almost all of the 
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Can anything be done to keep 
down the cost of eating? 

In his next article, the third 
in the series, Mr. Gathany 
answers some questions about 
the relation of the pocketbook 
to the dinner table. Mr. Gath- 
any was commissioned by The 
Outlook to make a trip through 
Eastern States to study farm 
questions. These articles are the 
result of his observations. 

Something more about Mr. 
Gathany will be found in our 
Contributors’ Gallery this week. 











milk plants here in the East, including 
milk-shipping stations, butter and cheese 
factories, and places for the manufac- 
ture of condensed, powdered, and evap- 
orized milk, and also the cans in which 
milk is shipped. The dairy farmers, 
however, have started to establish their 
own milk depots, butter and cheese fac- 
tories, and plants for the manufacture 
of by-products. The dairymen of New 
England, New York, and Pennsylvania 
believe that both the production and 
the distribution of milk must be con- 
trolled by themselves before it will be 
possible to make the dairy business 
profitable to them, and to sell -to the 
consumer at the price he is now paying 
for it, or less. If the corporations con- 
clude not to sell these facilities to the 
dairy farmers, the farmers will set up a 
distribution system of their own. At 
any rate, the dairymen are not going to 
continue to produce milk at a loss much 
longer. They are going to go out of it 
altogether or go into it much further. 


FARMERS ON QUI VIVE 


“These plans are not mere dreams. 
The New England Milk Producers’ As- 
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sociation has already started a farmer 
ownership movement, with the ulti- 
mate object of putting the whole ma- 
chinery of the dairy industry into the 
hands of the producers. Just recently 
it purchased the Turner Center Asso- 
ciation, with its more than two dozen 
large creameries, condenseries, and 
stores. This association does a business 
of over $6,000,000 annually. The New 
York Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association controls twelve farmer- 
owned milk plants, and has thirteen 
campaigns on in thirteen widely sepa- 
rated sections of league territory for the 
purchase of existing plants or the con- 
struction of new ones, at an estimated 
cost of not less than $4,000,000, already 
largely subscribed. Requests for launch- 
ing additional campaigns are being re- 
ceived faster than they can be handled.” 
The co-operative dairy league move- 
ment in New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania has released the dairy 
farmer from an unjust and uneconomic 
system of marketing milk, which made 
him to all intents and purposes the serf 
of the dealer, and has enabled him to 
become an independent business man. 
It has turned dairying in the East from 
a diminishing to a growing business. It 
has made possible guarantees of an ade- 
quate supply of milk. It has promoted 
more scientific dairying, resulting in 
more and purer milk at less cost. It 
has brought about a better understand- 
ing of the food values of milk. 
Farmers talk of the revolution in 
terms of the magnificent social and edu- 
cational work of the State Grangers, of 
the experimental and scientific value of 
the many agricultural colleges, of the 
helpful and persistent efforts of farm 
journals in the interests of agriculture, 
and of the wide application of improved 
labor-saving machinery in the solution of 
the farm problem. But what I want to 
emphasize in this article above every- 
thing else is the change in the farmer's 
attitude toward farming as an industry. 

















AN AMERICAN FARMER’S FAMILY THAT STILL STANDS BY ITS AGRICULTURAL GUNS INSTEAD 
OF DESERTING TO A CITY APARTMENT 
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THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF 
THE LATE KING OF KOREA 


His death was a mystery. Although his 
title was taken away from him at the Japa- 
nese occupation and he held only the title 
of Prince, he was buried by the loyal Ko- 
reans with all kingly honors, for they be- 
lieved he died for their country. It was at 
the occasion of his funeral, when thousands 


Pe ack SES Ar fe 3 f Koreans were in Seoul, that the inde- 

“iat OD vten elk gh a a 0 ; 
rb Ee: oy xt ) bm o_o i pendence movement all over Korea was 
La + Ga a “> . Ter ae staged here, an unarmed protest against 


Japanese oppression. The bearers are clad 

in deep mourning of sackcloth and sackcloth 

eaps. The small round hats in the fore- 
ground are the usual men’s headdress 














From K. Berry, Worcester. Mass 























From Herbert K, Caskey, Turonto, Canada 

“OUR LITTLE BROWN BROTHERS—AND SISTERS” 
A corner in the Mary Johnston Hospital in Manila. The bed contains thirty-four very new babies, 
each one with its number on adhesive plaster on the sole of its foot and with tags on the bed and 
around the necks to indicate place and ownership. It is familiarly known as the ‘* Bawl Room ”’ 














LEFT BEHIND IN FRANCE 
This picture is a sample of the amount of 
material America took to France. The pic- 
ture was taken at Is-sur-Tille, France, an 
American supply camp, in January, 1919. 
It is not a mountain—only a pile of shovels, 
which, it is understood, were ** turned over”’ 

to the French 




















From B. H. Van Oot, Blacksburg, Virginia 











THE BOOK TABLE: DEVOTED TO BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 
THE STORY OF OPAL’ 


diary of a little girl has excited curi- 

osity and interest as it has appeared 
in the pages of the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 
If ever ‘the word unique is appropriate to 
a literary production, certainly it is here. 
Among the things which make it so are 
the as yet unexplained mystery of part of 
the child's early life—her knowledge of his- 
torical and literary persons in ancient and 
modern times whose very names are un- 
known to most children, her quaint and pecu- 
liar style, and the singular way in which the 
diary was written, later torn into bits by an 
angry playmate, kept for many years in an 
old box, and finally pieced together with 
infinite pains by the author and the editors 
and given in part to the public. 

Most of all, however, the true interest of 
Opal’s story lies in the impression it gives of 
an imaginative, lonely child with a deep 
love of nature. This is well expressed by 
the sub-title of the book—“ The Journal of 
an Understanding Heart.” The reader 
sometimes tires of the singular manner and 
strange expressions in the diary, but he 
never fails to feel the genuine fineness and 
charm of Opal’s love for animals and trees 
and all of out-of-doors, and her sweetness 
and affection toward the few human beings 
who responded to her appeal. How far she 
carried her childish impersonation of liv- 
ing things is seen in the fact that we have 
in the book not only animals—the pig, 
Peter Paul Rubens, the dogs, Brave Hora- 
tius and Isaiah (a plain dog), Plato and 
Pliny the bats, William Makepeace Thack- 
eray (a little bird that was hurt), William 
Shakespeare (an old gray horse with an 
understanding soul), and, perhaps the most 
remarkable of QOpal’s animal friends, 
Thomas Chatterton Jupiter Zeus (a most 
dear, velvety wood-rat) ; but we have also 
some half-dozen or more trees named after 
Hugh Capet, Theodore Roosevelt, Keats, 
Good King Edward I, and so on. In fact, 
the list of “ Characters in the Narrative ” 
furnished by the editor occupies four 
pages, and the samples given are by no 
means the most remarkable that might be 
chosen. 

It might seem impossible that a young 
child should have all these dozens of names 
from history and literature at her tongue’s 
end, or that she should write such a pas- 
sage as this: 


That baby ealf I have named Mathilde Plan- 
tagenet. I have named her so for Mathilde 
that was daughter of Roi Henri I and 
Mathilde that was daughter of Sainte Mar- 
guerite that was reine d’Ecosse. Mathilde 
Plantagenet is her name because the name of 
the man Mathilde did marry, it was Geoffroi 
Plantagenet. And too in days of summer the 
genet fleur grows near unto here. I have had 
seeings of them by waters that flow by the 
mill town. And when their bloom time is 
come, I will make for Mathilde Plantagenet a 
guirlande of les fleurs de genet. And we will 
go walking down the lane. 


[vies are several reasons why this 


The explanation is found in the story of 
Opal’s life as it is told by Mr. Ellery 
Sedgwick, the editor of the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” in a preface. It seems that 
Miss Whiteley, now about twenty-one or 


_The Story of Opal. By Opal Whiteley. The 
Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 


twenty-two years old, came to the editor's 
office with the manuscript of a nature 
book. It was not available for publication, 
but the editor, struck by Miss Whiteley’s 
love and knowledge of nature, asked her if 
she had kept a diary. Then came out the 
strange report. Briefly stated, the diary was 
begun when Opal was about six years old. 
It covered many years and comprised a 

uarter of a million words ; about seventy 
thousand words (all contained in this vol- 
ume) were written in Opal’s sixth and sev- 
enth years. It was composed originally in 
the lumber camp in Oregon where Opal 
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OPAL WHITELEY RECONSTRUCTING HER 
DIARY 


was left as a child, on scraps of paper of 
all shades, sorts, and sizes, backs of en- 
velopes, wrapping ‘paper—anything Opal 
could get hold of. A foster-sister found 
the hidden diary and tore the scraps into 
little pieces. Fortunately, Opal loved her 
diary so much that she kept the pieces. 
Mr. Sedgwick tells us that the diarist 
worked for nine months in his office 
piecing the bits together, each page form- 
ing a sort of picture puzzle. Punctuation 
has been supplied and spelling amended 
except occasionally where the misspelling 
added to the knowledge of characters. 
The mystery of Opal’s early life may 
never be solved. It is certain that she lost her 
parents before she was five years old. Evi- 
dently one, or both, were partly French,and 
were interested in education, history, and 
nature. The child had two copy-books with 
their photographs, and with notes about 
things they wanted their child to learn as 
to people, books, history, and legend. It 
was from copy-books that Opal took her 
extraordinary names for animals and 
things. She says that the books were taken 


away from her when she was about twelve 
years old, but thinks they may still be in 
existence. The frequent use of French 
and some of her oddities of style are ex- 
plained by the retention in mind of her 
parents’ talk by a remarkably precocious 
child. Opal says that she did not know 
that the French phrases she used were 
French, and did not study French in her 
childhood. Just what happened between 
the death of Opal’s parents and her ap- 
pearance in an Oregon lumber camp as the 
foster child of Mrs. Whiteley, the wife of 
a lumberman, who named the child after 
her dead daughter Opal, may never be 
known. Certainly no clear theory or state- 
ment is now available. Her later educa- 
tion was obtained by her own hard work 
and under privations and disappointments. 

There is a good deal to be said for Mr. 
Sedgwick’s summing up: “The author- 
ship does not matter, nor the life from 
which it came. There the book is. Noth- 
ing else is like it, nor apt to be. If there 
is alchemy in nature, it is in children’s 
hearts the unspoiled treasure lies, and for 
that room of the treasure-house the story 
of Opal offers a tiny golden key.” 

It was inevitable that skepticism should 
be expressed as to this extraordinary per- 
sonal narrative. We judge that some of 
the skeptics have not read carefully Mr. 
Sedgwick’s preface. We advise all inter- 
ested to do so both in fairness to Opal and 
because it is an intensely interesting human 
document. It is absolutely beyond doubt 
that the “Atlantic Monthly” has not only 
acted in the fullest good faith to its readers 
and the public, but that it has taken as- 
siduous pains and minute care and labor 
to present the facts in the case as they are. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 

Adventurous Lady (The). By J. C. Snaith. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Announced as “a_ sparkling social 
comedy,” this story leaves one with the 
feeling that sparkling is precisely what it 
is not. The tale is mildly amusing, but it 
is a pity that the author of “ The Sailor ” 
should think it worth while to write such a 
trifling farce. 

Americans AIL. Short Stories Collected by B. 
A. Heydrich. Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New 
York. 

The increasing number of volumes of 
collected short stories indicates, we think, 
that a great many people recognize the 
special pleasure that can be had by keep- 
ing such a volume in the home library and 
taking it up from time to time to furnish 
special enjoyment for a spare half-hour. 
Few would care to read such a volume as 
this from beginning to end, but it is an 
unusually excellent anthology of American 
short tales. And it may be particularly 
noted that, while it includes famous and 
familiar stories, it also includes others 
which are not so familiar, but which are 
worthy of preservation. It has the distine- 
tion also of a characteristic Introduction 
by the late William Dean Howells. 

Black Knight (The). By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick 


and Crosbie Garstin. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. 


When two writers collaborate in a novel, 
it is often a puzzle to know how the work 
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is divided. In this case we are told that 
Mrs. Sidgwick furnishes the feminine and 
love element and Mr. Garstin the rough- 
and-ready picture of Western camp life. 
Mr. Garstin’s life has abounded in adven- 
ture and unusual experiences, as is stated 
in a really interesting note from the pub- 
lisher. Life on the great wheat ranch, in 
lumber camps, and in other more conven- 
tional scenes is deseribed with vigor, knowl- 
edge, and a certain robust sense of fun. 
The book holds the attention firmly. 

Egan. By Holworthy Hall. Dodd, Mead & Co., 

New York. 

With one exception, we believe, this is 
the first serious attempt at a novel (as dis- 
tinguished from a number of short stories 
on one general topic connected by a slight 
thread) which this author has attempted. 
His short stories have had a deservedly 
wide reading because they have hnmor 
and deal lightly and pleasantly with mod- 
ern society and modern sport. The present 
story is worthy of praise also, especially for 
the consistency and humanness of young 
Egan, a returned officer eager to make 
good in business life, who finds that while 
he has been away his business future and 
his love affairs have both gone to smash. 
Young Egan is bumptious, obstinate, but 
vigorous and full of energy and determina- 
tion. He has a big scheme to introduce 
aircraft into commercial business. Per- 
haps the financial and business sides of the 
book are a little too much to the front, 
but, as a whole, the novel keeps the reader’s 
attention on the alert, and it includes some 
exceedingly good character depiction. 
Gateless Barrier (The). By Lucas Malet. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

This story by “ Lucas Malet ” (Mrs. Har- 
rison) has attained the honor of a new edi- 
tion, undoubtedly because of the present 
interest in psychic mattters. Twenty years 
ago (that is, in the issue of The Outlook for 
September 22, 1900) we reviewed this 
story as follows: “The heroine is a ghost, 
inhabiting a luxurious apartment in the 
country house of an English gentleman. 
The hero is heir to the estate—an Ameri- 
ean, married, and blasé. He forms a pleas- 
ant friendship with the ghost, who takes 
him for his own grandfather, to whom she 
was affianced before the battle of Trafal- 
gar, where the grandfather was killed. The 
reader finds his sense of chronology rather 
violently strained, but he enjoys the lit- 
erary quality of the book, and finds sev- 
eral of the characters interesting.” 


New Robinson Crusoe (A). By Gilson 
Gardner. Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New 
‘ork. 


We leave the reader to decide whether 
he is to take literally the sober statement 
of the preface that this version of “ Robin- 
son Crusoe” is from an original text written 
by Defoe and Alexander Selkirk, the pro- 
totype of Robinson Crusoe. . It seems that 
after Selkirk returned from his adventures, 
and before the book as we know it was 
written, Defoe and Selkirk collaborated 
ina er © which in part follows the 
lines of the book we know and in part 
deals with the principles of political and 
social economy suggested by Rebinson’s 
island life. This manuseript came down 
to our time through descendants of Sel- 
kirk. It was disearded by the joint authors 
(so it is declared) because the doctrines 
suggested were thought to be dangerous 
politically. If all this is a literary hoax, 
it is a clever one. At any rate, the “ New 
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Robinson Crusoe”’ is interesting as an 
economic tract. It has in it the seeds of 
mild Socialism. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Bea- 
consfield (The). By George Earle Buckle. 
in Suecession to W. F. Monypenny. Vol. V— 
1868-1876; Vol. VI—1876-1881. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

These two volumes complete the fasci- 
nating biography of Disraeli which Mr. 
W. F. Monypenny did not live to com- 
plete. Disraeli was one of England’s great 
statesmen, and perhaps her greatest poli- 
tician. He had a mind at once acute and 
alert, but more keen to see present condi- 
tions and immediate expediences than pow- 
erful to grasp great principles. Mystery, as 
Mr. Monypenny says, was of the essence of 
the man, yet he proceeds to throw some light 
upon that mystery by describing Disraeli 
as possessing at once a strong will and a 
vital imagination. He would have been a 
famous novelist if his political fame had 
not dimmed his fame as zn author. The 
time included in these two volumes, 
1868-81, covers 2. critical period in Eng- 
lish development in which he took so large 
a part as a political seader. This biography, 
too large for most American readers, will 
nevertheless be a necesuity in every library, 
publie or private, which aims to possess in 
completeness any dealing with the history 
of Europe during the nineteenth century. 
Theodore Roosevelt. By Edmund Lester Pear- 


son. Illustrated. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


Mr. Pearson, who is not only an essayist 
but a writer of capital boys’ stories, such 
as “The Voyage of the Hoppergrass,” has 
taken pains to give boys in this book a 
clear view of Theodore Roosevelt’s char- 
acter as well as of his personality. He 
has made excellent use of the new material 
about Mr. Roosevelt which has been avail- 
able since his death, and has brought out 
with skill and judgment the simplicity and 
singleness of Mr. Roosevelt’s Americanism. 
Both the private and public sides of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s life are presented, and in good 
proportion and perspective, indeed quite 
remarkably so, considering the small size 
of this volume. 

Tour Through Indiana in 1840 (A). (The 
Diary of John Parsons of Petersburg, Va.) 


Illustrated. Edited by Kate Milner Rabb. 
Robert M. MeBride & Co., New York. 


Apparently based upon a slender diary 
that has been skillfully expanded by the 
author, this book breathes the very spirit 
of the young West. It is a flowing and 
human story that takes one into the heart 
of the time it describes. The tender ro- 
mance that developed as the result of 
young Parsons’s journey is delicately told 
and holds the reader like a novel. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

Book of the Severn (A). By A. G. Bradley. 
Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

The river Severn flows through charm- 
ing, placid English and Welsh countryside, 
passing historic castles, beautiful land- 
scapes, and scenes of romance and battle 
of long ago. The author tells the story in 
ample detail and with full knowledge. The 
sixteen illustrations in color by R. H. 
Buxton reproduce pleasantly the native 
charm of the Severn and its banks. 

Cape Cod and the Old Colony. By Albert 
Perry Brigham. Illustrations. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 

Professor Brigham has made a_ real 
contribution to what seemed in danger of 
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becoming an overwritten subject. The 
physical constitution of the famous Cape is 
described interestingly and at length and 
tied with literary skill and abundant know]- 
edge to the human elements that have 
come to its development and that are to 
mold its future. 

Old New England Houses. By Albert G. 
Robinson. Illustrated. Charles Seribner’s 
Sons, New York. 

Readers who could ask for more pages 
either of text or illustration than are given 
in this beautiful book may fairly be open 
to the charge of avarice, but many will 
probably confess their guilt. The pleasant 
descriptive matter seems all too short ; the 
generous amount of space given to plates 
whets the appetite for more. This will 
make an admirable gift book both to book 
lovers and admirers of Colonial houses. 


WAR BOOKS 
United States in the World War (The). By 
John Bach MeMaster. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 

This second volume of Professor Me Mas- 
ter’s work covers the whole period of the 
fighting of the American troops in France, 
and coneludes the history, the first volume 
having told the narrative from the date of 
our entering the World War up to April, 
1918. Asa rule Professor Mc Master writes 
history, not argument, and his book is not 
given to vaingloriousness or boasting. The 
treatment of the Peace Conference, the 
signing of the Treaty in Paris, and its rejec- 
tion by the United States, is full. ‘The vari- 
ous appendices are valuable. 

Wings of War. By Theodore Macfarlane 
Knappen. Introduction by Rear-Admiral D. 
W. Taylor. Ilustrated. G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

A history of America’s contribution to 
aircraft production during the World War. 
The author thinks that, on the whole, our 
aircraft achievements deserve to rank with 
any of those of our “ second line of de- 
fense.” His book, in its account of our 
attempt to create a great fighting force out 
of inexperience and confusion, conveys a 
stinging lesson for the future. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Post Mortem Opinions. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. The American Metaphysical Association, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Despite the shortage in white paper, the 
American Metaphysical Association, of 
Sioux City, Iowa, has published this vol- 
ume of “ Post Mortem Opinions of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.” Of the authenticity of 
this volume the publishers say “ the large 
number of subjects dealt with and the 
unique manner in which they are handled 
is the best proof.” We are inclined to add 
the words “ of the credulity of mankind.” 
As an example of the character of this 
volume we may quote Theodore Roose- 
velt’s present opinion of President Wilson : 

No more honest or higher principled man 
ever sat in the Presidential chair than he who 
occupies it now. He isa great student, and as 
such is not given to voicing his opinions or air- 
ing his plans to the public eye until he is ready 
for their consummation, and it is this trait, 
while commendable in many ways, that causes 
people of America more used to airing their 
opinions to misunderstand him and his motives. 

But, on the other hand, they are beginning to 

see his true worth. 

We are reminded very vividly of the 
woman who was shown a spirit photograp) 
of her late husband. ‘“ Well, well,” she 
said, * how George has changed !” 
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NERVE EXHAUSTION “sci 


By PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Lecturer and Author of numerous books and treatises on Mental and Physical Energy, Respiration, Psychology, Sexual Science and Nerve Culture 


rible than Nerve Exhaustion, and that 

is its kin, Insanity. Only those who 
have passed through a siege of Nerve Ex- 
haustion can understand the true meaning 
if this statement. It is HELL; no other 
word can express it. At first, the victim is 
afraid he will die, and as it grips -him 
deeper, he is afraid he will not die; so great 
is his mental torture. He becomes panic- 
stricken and irresolute. A sickening sensa- 
tion of weakness and helplessness overcomes 
him. He becomes obsessed with the thought 
of self-destruction. 

Nerve Exhaustion means Nerve Bank- 
ruptcy. The wonderful organ we term the 
Nervous System consists of countless mill- 
ions of cells. These cells are reservoirs 
which store a mysterious energy we term 
Nerve Force. The amount stored repre- 
sents our Nerve Capital. Every organ 
works with all its might to keep the supply 
of Nerve Force in these cells at a high 
level, for Life itself depends more upon 
Nerve Force than on the food we eat or 
even the air we breathe. 

If we unduly tax the nerves through over- 
work, worry, excitement, or grief, or if we 
subject the muscular system to excessive 
strain, we consume more Nerve Force than 
the organs produce, and the natural result 
nust be Nerve Exhaustion. 

Nerve Exhaustion is not a malady that 
comes suddenly. It may be years in de- 
veloping and the decline is accompanied by 
unmistakable symptoms, which, unfortu- 
nately, cannot readily be recognized. The 
average person thinks that when his hands 
do not tremble and his muscles do not 
twitch, he cannot possibly be nervous. This 
is a dangerous assumption, for people with 
hands as solid as a rock and who appear to 
be in perfect health may be dangerously 
near Nerve Collapse. 

One of the first symptoms of Nerve Ex- 
haustion is the derangement of the Sympa- 
thetic Nervous System, the nerve branch 
which governs the vital organs (see diagram). 
In other words, the vital organs become 
sluggish because of insufficient supply of 
Nerve Energy. This is manifested by a 
cycle of weaknesses and disturbances in 
digestion, constipation, poor blood circula- 
tion and general muscular lassitude usually 
being the first to be noticed. 

I have for more than thirty years studied 
the health problem from every angle. 
My investigations and deductions always 
brought me back to the immutable truth 
that Nerve Derangement and Nerve Weak- 
ness is the basic cause of nearly every 
bodily ailment, pain or disorder. I agree 
with the noted British authority on the 
nerves, Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., the au- 
thor of numerous works on the subject, 
who says: “It is my belief that the greatest 
single factor in the maintenance of health is 
that the nerves be in order.” 

The great war has taught us how frail 
the nervous system is, and how sensitive it 
is to strain, especially mental and emotional 
strain. Shell Shock, it was proved, does not 
injure the nerve fibres in themselves. The 
eliect is entirely mental. Thousands lost 
their reason thereby, over 135 cases from 
New York alone being in asylums for the 
Insane. Many more thousands became 
hervous wrecks. The strongest men _ be- 
came paralyzed so that they could not 
Stand, eat or even speak. One-third of all 
the hospital cases were “nerve cases,” all 
due to excessive strain of the Sympathetic 
Nervous System. 


Tosti is but one malady more ter- 


The mile-a-minute life of to-day, with its 
worry, hurry, grief and mental tension is 
exactly the same as Shell Shock, except 
that the shock is less forcible, but more 
prolonged, and in the end just as disas- 
trous. Our crowded insane asylums bear 
witness to the truth of this statement. Nine 
people out of ten you meet have “ frazzled 
nerves.” 

Perhaps you have chased from doctor to 
doctor seeking relief for a mysterious 
“something the matter with you.” Each 
doctor tells you that there is nothing the 
matter with you; that every organ is per- 
fect. But you know there iS something the 
matter. You feel it, and you act it. You 
are tired, dizzy, cannot sleep, cannot digest 
your food and you have pains here and 
there. You are told you are “run down” 
and need a rest. Or the doctor may give 
you a tonic. Leave nerve tonics alone. It 
is like making a tired horse run by towing 
him behind an automobile. 
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— Pelvic Organs 
The Sympathetic Nervous System 
Showing how Every Vital Organ is governed by the Nervous 
System, and how the Solar Plerus, commonly known as the 
Abdominal Brain, is the Great Central Station for the 
distribution of Nerve Force. 


Our Health, Happiness and Success in 
life demands that we face these facts under- 
standingly. I have written a 64-page book 
on this subject which teaches how to pro- 
tect the nerves from every day Shell-Shock. 
It teaches how to soothe, calm and care for 
the nerves; how to nourish them through 
proper breathing and other means. The 
cost of the book is only 25 cents. Bound in 
cloth, 50 cents. Remit in coin or stamps. 
See address at the bottom of page. If the 
book does not meet your fullest expecta- 
tions, your money will be refunded, plus 
your outlay of postage. 

The book “ Nerve Force” solves the 
problem for you and will enabie you to 
diagnose your troubles understandingly. 
The facts presented will prove a revelation 
to you, and the advice given will be of 
incalculabie value to you. 

You should send for this book today. It 
is for you, whether you have had trouble 


[Advertisement] 


with your nerves or not. Your nerves are 
the most precious possession you have. 
Through them you experience all that makes 
life worth living, for to be dull nerved 
means to be dull brained, insensible to the 
higher phases of life—love, moral courage, 
ambition and temperament. The finer your 
brain is, the finer and more delicate is your 
nervous system, and the more imperative it 
is that you care for your nerves. The book 
is especially important to those who have 
“high strung” nerves and those who must 
tax their nerves to the limit. 

The following are extracts from letters 
from people who have read the book and 
were greatly benefited by the teachings set 
forth therein: 

“JT have gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I had 
about given up hope of ever finding the 
cause of my low weight.” 

“T have been treated by a number of 
nerve specialists, and have traveled from 
country to country in an endeavor to restore 
my nerves to normal. Your little book has 
done more for me than all other methods 
combined.” 

“ Your book did more for me for indiges- 
tion than two courses in dieting.” 

“ My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had _ heart 
trouble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have reread your book at least 
ten times.” 

A woman writes: “ Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so 
well and in the morning I feel so rested.” 

“ The advice given in your book on relaxa- 
tion and calming of nerves has cleared my 
brain. Before I was half dizzy all the time.” 

A physician says: “Your book shows 
you have a scientific and profound knowl- 
edge of the nerves and nervous people. Iam 
recommending your book to my patients.” 

A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
says: “ Your book saved me from a nervous 
collapse, such as I had three years ago. I 
now sleep soundly and am gaining weight. 
I can again do a real day’s work.” 


The Prevention of Colds 


Of the various books, pamphlets and 
treatises which I have written on the subject 
of health and efficiency, none has attracted 
more favorable comment than my sixteen- 
page booklet entitled, “The Prevention of 
Colds.” 

There is no human being absolutely im- 
mune to Colds. However, people who breathe 
correctly and deeply are not easily suscep- 
tible to Colds. This is clearly explained in 
my book NERVE FORCE. Other impor- 
tant factors, nevertheless, play an important 
part in the prevention of Colds—factors that 
concern the matter of ventilation, clothing, 
humidity, temperature, etc. These factors 
are fully discussed in the booklet Prevention 
of Colds. 

No ailment is of greater danger than an 
“ordinary cold,” as it may lead to Influenza, 
Grippe, Pneumonia or Tuberculosis. More 
deaths resulted during the recent “ Flu” epi- 
demic than were killed during the entire war, 
over 6,000,000 people dying in India alone. 

A copy of the booklet Prevention of 
Colds will be sent /7ee with either the 25c 
or 50c book NERVE FORCE. You will 
agree that this alone is worth many times 
the price asked for both books. Adress: 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
Studio 337, 110 West 40th St., New York 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 
A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY! 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N, ¥s 


Talking Red and Seeing Red 


N two separate places in this issue the 
| Wall Street explosion is commented 
upon by the editors of The Outlook. 

What, in your opinion, is the danger of 
“ talking ‘red’ and seeing ‘red’ ” without 
discrimination ? Give several reasons why 
every one should be very careful about 
making public charges and denunciations. 

Is the United States a country in which 
social and industrial wrongs can be righted 
without recourse to violence and physical 
destruction? Explain your answer. 

Would it be right for our Government 
to drive the “Reds” out of America? If 
you think not, what should be done with 
them? 

What are the leading beliefs of the 
“ Reds”? Why do they hold to such beliefs? 

Do you draw any distinction between 
Socialists, Anarchists, and Bolshevists? 
Should you ? 

One writer says that the system under 
which we work is based upon “private 

roperty, competition, individual effort, 
individual responsibility, and individual 
choice.” Can you think of any better sys- 
tem under which to work? 

What is your definition for by-product, 
illicit, maim, outrage, crime ? 

American citizens could scarcely use 
some of their time better than by reading 
the following books: “The Case for Capi- 
talism,” by H. Withers (Dutton) ; “ Real 
Democracy in Operation,” by Felix Bon- 
jour (Stokes) ; “ The Psychology of Bolshe- 
vism,’ by John Spargo (Harpers) ; 
“Socialism in Thought and Action,” b 
H. W. Laidler (Macmillan); “S ~ f 
ism, Industrialism, Unionism, and the I. 
W. W.,” by D. Bloomfield (H. W. Wilson 
Company). 


American Ships for American 
Goods 


Would you like to engage in carrying 
American goods to foreign ports and for- 
eign — to American ports ?. If so, why ? 

Did you know that just before the war 
only nine per cent of American exports 
and imports were carried in American ves- 
sels? And yet did you know that a cen- 
tury ago America did carry most of her 
own goods in her own ships ? What reasons 
ae _— for this decline? 

ould not you, as an American citizerf, 
feel proud if we were to return to our 
former fine record? How can we do so? 

Under the title “American Ships for 
American Goods” it is reported that 
the law recently passed provides three 
methods for stimulating the carrying of 
those goods. Do you approve of that? 
Should American ships he owned by 
American citizens or by the Government ? 

In order to put the new shipping law 
through we have got to denounce twenty- 
nine treaties. Did you know that denunci- 
ation of treaties is Selon constantly under- 





1 These questions and comments are designed not 
ouly for the use of current events classes and clubs, 
debating societies, teachers of history and —— 
and the like, but also for discussion in the home 
and for suggestion to any reader who desires to 
study current affairs as well as to read about them, 
—Tue Eprrors. 





taken and without publicity? What do you 
think of this? 

In making shipping -laws, to what ex- 
tent should our country consider foreign 
opinion ? 

What is your definition for “ Dead- 
weight tons, preferential rights, discrim- 
inatory provisions, abrogate ? 

Two valuable books on this topic are 
“ The Story of Our Merchant. Marine,” by 
W. J. Abbot (Dodd, Mead); “The New 
Merchant Marine,” by E. N. Hurley (Cen- 
tury). 


Painless Taxation 


It is generally believed that taxation is 
absolutely essential to any sound system of 
a Mr. Price tells us that it is 

uman nature to evade taxation. If a per- 
son tries to evade paying taxes, is he an 
Anarchist ? 

What does it mean to have taxes passed 
on to the public? Is it right that they 
should be? Can you think of any system 
of taxation in which they cannot be passed 
on to the public ? 

If a rich man is made to hand over a 
certain per cent of his income for taxes, 
should a poor man be made to hand over 
a similar per cent of his income for the 
same purpose? Should taxation be a ques- 
tion of percentage ? 

Mr. Price says on page 190 that “it is 
not so much the amount of the taxes that 
we pay as the methods by which they are 
collected that makes us feel uncomforta- 
ble.” Does he say anything in proof of this ? 
Is it so? Illustrate your ans.ver if you can. 

What is Mr. Price’s sug;stion as to 
“painless taxation”? Is it practicable? Is 
it any better than our present system ? 

What are the characteristics of a good 
tax system? 

Has Mr. Price given you information in 
this article that you did not have? If so, 
what ? 

Are there any restrictions in the power of 
Congress and the States in levying taxes ? 

How do you define the following terms ? 
Excess profits tax, surtaxes, confiscatory 
abatement, impeccable, pro rata, bonus, 
prescience. 

You will find food for thought on this 
and on several other topics equally im- 
portant in the following books: “ Eco- 
nomics for the General Reader,” by Henry 
Clay (Macmillan); “ American Problems 
in Reconstruction,” by E. M. Friedman 

Dutton) ; “ Money and Prices,” by J. L. 
ughlin (Scribners). 


An Accounting with the Steward 


What are the principles, the distinctive 
tenets, and the tendency of the Republi- 
can, the Democratic, and the Socialist 
parties in America? 

If you disagree with any of the state- 
ments found in this editorial, what are 
your reasons for doing so ? 

Have you yet made up your mind for 
which Presidential candidate you expect to 
vote on the second of November next? If 
so, do you object to telling why ? 

What is your opinion of the individual 
who wishes to keep secret how he intends 
to vote ? 


29 September 


BY THE WAY 


Will Carleton’s famous poem, “Over 
the Hill to the Poorhouse,” is, it is an- 
nounced, to be presented in the movies, 
with an elaborate setting and a strong cast. 
Five months’ work is said to have been 
put on the films. Another poem compli- 
mented in this way last year was Riley’s 
“ Little Orphant Annie.” 





From “ Hvepsen,” of Christiania, Nor- 
way: 

The Automobile Peril.— Despondent 
Pessimist—“ My bills are protested, my 
wife has left me, my landlord has given 
me notice to vacate my house, my cash-box 
is - There is nothing left to live for, 
and I may as well end my existence. [ 
am resolved—I will go for a walk in the 
city !” 


A recent article discusses “The Best 
Sellers of Long Ago.” It mentions amon 
these “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “'The 
Lamplighter,” but strangely enough fails 
to include “The Wide, Wide World,” 
which probably holds second place among 
the popular novels of a generation ago. 
“ Pickwick Papers,” too, should be in- 
cluded in such a list, and possibly “ Vanity 
Fair.” The American taste for fiction in 
the old’ days was to a certain extent met 
by the pabulum furnished by the “ Seaside 
Library,” and, on another level, by Rob- 
ert Bonner’s “Ledger” and the “ New 
York Weekly,” which had an enormous 
circulation and were in a way the “best 
sellers” of the time. Beadle’s “ Dime 
Novels,” in yellow paper covers, should 
not be forgotten in making such a list. 





A dog of “no particular value ” some- 
times entwines itself in the owner’s affec- 
tion. Such a one is the subject of eleven 
lines of description and encomium in a 
New York paper under the “ lost ” head- 
ing. A serio-comic note in this advertise- 
ment that is perhaps worth quoting is the 
laconic statement with which it closes: 
“ Baby in convulsions over loss.” That 
appeal ought to bring results. 


Americans sometimes think the English 
deficient in humor, but even an English 
society woman can rise to the occasion, as 
witness the following dialogue quoted in 
the “ Atlantic :” 

First Lady—‘‘ Do you mean to say you like 
living in America ?”’ 

Ruth [the American]—“* Yes, very much.” 

First Lady—‘* But do you not have a great 
deal of lynching there ?”’ 

Ruth (confusedly)—“ I am sorry to say we 
do have a good deal.”’ 

Second Lady—‘ What is lynching ?’’ 

First Lady—‘* Why, if a man is unpopular 
in a community, the ieading people drag him: 
away to a convenient tree and hang him. 
Sometimes they burn him. Shocking, is it 
not ?” 

Second Lady—‘ It would be shocking as a 
regular thing, but I confess it seems to mea 
most admirable custom for certain occasions, 
and I should be glad if it were brought over 
with other American inventions that we have 
found so convenient. . . .”’ 








In the old days when highwaymen 
flourished on important roads, prudent 
travelers carried a dummy purse which 
they threw out of the carriage as a sop for 
the robbers while they whipped up their 
horses and drove off. Some such scheme 
with modern improvements might be use- 
ful in these times when hold-ups are told 
of in every newspaper. A dummy mail- 
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poem for instance, might have saved a 
1undred thousand dollars which went to 
thieves who grabbed a registered mail-sack 
from two boys who were in the act of 
placing it in a cart for transfer to a mail 
wagon in Chicago the other day. And in 
New York a man was relieved of a wallet 
containing a ten-thousand-dollar bill, seven 
thousand-dollar bills, and other valuables. 
He might just as well have given the hold- 
up men a pocketbook containing green 
slips of paper, while keeping the real stuff 
crumpled up in his vest pocket. Ten-thou- 
sand-dollar bills are worth camouflaging !. 





A much-prized historical relic that now 
belongs to the State of South Dakota is to 
be used in a pageant at Sioux Falls this 
month, a pach ne writes. This is the so- 
called “ Verendrye Plate,” which is said to 
have formed the basis of France’s claim to 
the Northwestern region. It was placed 
near Fort Pierre on March 30, 1743, by 
the Verendrye brothers, explorers, and for 
many years was lost. On February 17, 
1913, a party of school-children found the 
plate, and it was acquired by the State for 
$700. It bears the inscription: “ Placed 
by the Chevalier de la Verendrye... 

March, 1743.” 


A friend of The Outlook’s flivvering 
through the Scottish Highlands sends us 
this poem found posted in a little fishing 
hotel : 

Sometimes ower early 
Sometimes ower late 
Sometimes nae water 
Sometimes a spate 
Sometimes ower cold 
Sometimes ower clear 
There’s aye something wrang 
When I’m fishing here ! 


Evidently Salmo trutta of the Highlands is 
as temperamental as Salvelinus fontinalis 
of our American streams. 





Specimens of “topsy-turvy pronuncia- 
tion :” 

“A colored brother was responsible for 
this: ‘Dr. Spinks said John died from 
dishere final come an’ get us ’"—meaning 
spinal meningitis.” 

“ A young lady working on army per- 
sonnel records asked, ‘ What is this auto- 
intoxication that so many of the army 
chauffeurs seem to have?’ ” 

“ A neighbor told us of his intention to 
a alfalfa, adding that he should ‘ oscu- 
ate’ the soil.” 

6“ My laundress, whose husband died 
away from home, sais to me: ‘ Now I must 
earn money enough to bring Dave’s rem- 
nants heme.’ ” 





The words “ since Nordenskiold ”should 
have been added to a caption printed under 
the picture of Captain Amundsen in The 
Outlook of September 8, which read: 
“ Amundsen sailed from Norway in 1913 
. . « being the first explorer, it is said, to 
cross the waters north of Europe and Asia 
[since Nordenskiold }.” 

Baron Nordenskiold’s famous voyage 
was made in 1878-80. It is pleasant to re- 
member that the noted Norwegian gener- 
ously gave credit to an Englishman, Cap- 
tain Tenoh Wiggins, who explored the 
northern waters in 1874-6, as a pioneer in 
demonstrating the practicability of trade 
relations by sea between Europe and Sibe- 
ria. Nordenskiold characterized one of 
Wiggins’s voyages as an “event rivaling 
in importance the return of the first fleet 
loaded with merchandise from India.” 
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Man mills away in wheat 
vital elements of life 


Largely to this waste we can 
now trace the fact that one-third of America 
is undernourished 


NE in every three of us—trich 
and poor alike—suffers from 
malnutrition, authorities say. 





Not in Russia, in Austria, in 
Armenia, but here in America, the world’s 
greatest food producing nation ! 


You hear, every day, complaints of 
‘that tired feeling.” You see your friends 
developing “nerves,” weakening under 
the strain of our modern life. 


to every cell. The calcium, predominant 
element in every bone. The phosphorus, 
which the brain and nerves must have. 
Elements—these and others—absolutely 
essential to health and growth. 


Only in the whole wheat grain can ai/ 
of them be secured. 


A sixteen-vital-elements food 





Why ? Those who study 
these things say the under- 
lying cause in most cases is 
malnutrition — lack of the 





right kind of food. Though Oxygen 
Nitrogen 
you eat enough food, the ydrogen 
: Carbon 
chances are one in three that Sulphur 
Magnesium 


you or your family do not 
get enough of certain food 
elements. 


Calcium 


Elements the body 
needs 
The body is composed of 


water and sixteen vital chem- 
ical and mineral elements. 





insufficiency.” 





The sixteen vital 
elements of nutrition 


Phosphorus Iron 


In the whole wheat kernel all 
of these elements are found. 
But man mills away most of the 
last twelve of them in the outer 
six layers of the grain. 

** He has suffered both stom- 
ach and intestinal congestion 
just to the extent that his re- 
fining process has been carried 
on,’”’ says one authority. And 
another says of these wasted 
elements: ‘* Much ill-health and 
malnutrition come from their. 


There is a food of delightful 
flavor, which comes to you 
undiminished in its nutritive 
values — Pettijohn’s—whole 
wheat crushed and toasted. 


Sodium Its natural nut-like sweet- 
Zjuorin ness, brought out full in the 
manganese toasting, appeals to old and 


young alike. 

Served with cream and a 
bit of sugar if you wish, it 
makes a vital energy ration 
of surprising deliciousness. 


If you have a child who 
is not so rosy-cheeked and 
active as he should be—give 
him Pettijohn’s. 


Iodine 








To attain its fullest develop- 
ment, to maintain its health and normal 
functions it must be supplied with food 
containing all these elements, 


In the whole wheat grain Nature offers 
us these sixteen vital food elements in 
more. nearly the proper proportion than 


in any other food, save possibly milk. 


But, in the modern preparation of 
wheat, many of these elements are largely 
lost through the removal of the six outer 
layers of the grain, commonly called the 
bran. The iron, which makes that part of 
the blood which carries life-giving oxygen 


If you yourself are feel- 
ing below par in energy and vim—try 
Pettijohn’s. 

If you suffer from congestion of the 
intestinal tract, give this food with its 
natural bran laxative a chance to set you 
right. 

Make tomorrow’s breakfast of Petti- 
john’s, the sixteen-vital-elements food. 
Your grocer has it—or will gladly get it 
for you. 

Made by the Quaker Oats Co., 1626- 
K-2 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, 
U.S. A. 
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Tours of Luxury 


ROUND 
THE 
WORLD 


Sailing—Eastbound or Westbound— 
October, December and January 
From 5 to 9 months duration 





OTHER FOREIGN TOURS 
Europe 
Arabian Nights Africa 
South America 
Japan-China 
Send for Booklet Desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Boston 4 
New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 























BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


Representing H. W. Dunning Co. 
California—West Indies 
Japan—China Egypt—Palestine 
SOUTH AMERICA 
506 Fifth Ave., New York 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The HAMILTON “\iw2* 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A Select Family and Transient Hotel 
Ideal Location. Modern appointments 
and Home-like. Good table. American 
plan. Rates sensengeie; U os rates for 
a prolonged wer, Boo 

IRVING T. BALL, Proprietor. 








MASSACHUSETTS _ 
HOTEL PURITAN 





Your inquiries gladly answered 
and our booklet mailed —s~° 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
NOW OPEN 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
“ Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 


If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot > amore comfortable place in 
e 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It affords all the comforts of 
home without extravagance. 


NEW YORK CITY 


07 -Costello- 





























EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes. 
Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS ©°3,.20on Mass.” 


HOLY LAND 








and 
the 


EGYPT 


Sicily and Greece 
Italy in May 
Write for further information to 
The Bureau of University Travel 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


JAPAN 


Are you interested in it? 


If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for 120-page Guide Book Free 
When writing please mention ** Outlook.”’ 
TOURS to 


INTERCOLLEGIATE fUk6rE 


Sail in April, May, and June. 
Churches, Galleries, Alpine ey Italian 
Hill Towns. Superb routes, splendid leaders. 
Art, Music, Literature, History, French, Spanish 

65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 











HOTEL JUDSON *2,W’gshing- 

ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Mor ay Mn 
with and without_bath. day; 
including meals. Special rates Yo ray wee 3 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 
ae 


very 
comfort, and commends itself to ple of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social dra- 
matic centers. 


Rates with Tiusteated, Poolijet ladly sent 
upon request. N P. OLSON. 


NEW YORK 














Altitude 1,571 ft. 
and rest. rite for folder ond “pa rs. 
C. Fenton Parker, Number Four, N 


PENNSYLVANIA _ 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


CASTLE INN 


The Fireproof Inn of the Water ~— 


Unique and cozy. Steam heated, open 

Golf, ting, mountain climbing, 4. 4 

horses. Sight-seeing cars to view t he world- 

renowned scenery. Also trolley rides through 

the mountains. For booklet and special rates 

Address T. T. Dolbey, Castle Tpn. 
Formerly The Palmer, Lakewood, N. J. 





Country Board 


29 September 


Real Estate 





WANTED—Adult Boarders 


on old-fashioned Virginia farm. Excellent 
table, conveniences. Delightful fall and winter 
season. Shooting, riding, etc. 3,059, Outlook. 





Apartments 


O LET, Great Neck, i an Hoe A ast 

ment-—sitting room, m, bath, 
room—in private family, to 4 aaabeer 
business coupie. Reteceness. 3,061, Outlook. 


Health Resorts 
BYRAM LAKE HEALTH FARM 
MT. KISCO, . 

















When ill or convalescent or in 


need of rest or — eration 
Ideal location, Table x exclusively 
| a k - prod uce. = gymnasium 


, fish heed etc. Residen’ 
pe mam ay Prospectus mailed upon request. 


DUNEDIN LODGE 


ON THE GULF 
Quiet resort for surgical and medical conva- 
lescents. Splendid climate, outdoor amuse- 
ments all year round. Resident nurses, pri- 
vate yo Excellent cuisine. Write for book- 
let. M. A. Richardson, Mgr, Dunedin, Fla. 


Dr. Vail’s Sanatorium 


Connecticut Valley. Massage, clectricity and 
baths. Golf and tennis. resident ysi- 
cians. Under successful management for 30 
years. E.S. Vam, M.D., Thompsonville, Ct. 


The Bethesda White Riains, 


A private sanitarium for invalids’ and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. Tel. 241. 


“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. se com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
ayy 5 Rents & the ee B- 
po aoe W. Seward, Sr. 
yoo — M. D., Goshen, i 











An 7 resort 
beautiful 











pe View sate rma 
Green wich, Ct. gate ta, 
home comforts. . Hrrencocg, M.D. 











LINDEN The Ideal Place for Sick 
Doylestown, Pa. |4, an Ft 


the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Mygeethereps. Apply for circular to 
Roger 1NcoTT WALTER, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 

















Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 


No Reasonable Offer Refused 


for my $50,000 summer hom: — aed for all 
the — a Box 238, Guilford, Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


GO TENNIS, BATHING 
SEVERAL SUMM MER COTTAGES, 
laste 300 to $ TOO! 














P 

others, 
000 to 
THURSTON, 20 Pleasant 8t., Rockpo 


NEW TTY T 


FOR SALE AT 
EAST ORANGE,N. J. 


Attractive Frame Dwelling on plot 
Foyer hall, of oe dining-room, 
ies pantry, kitchen, fi rst floor; tout 
bedrooms and bath, aqcond. floor ; os 
— and storeroom, third fi lor ; Ia 
Steam bes gas, electric li 
4 to pasos = u at yet 
to D. L. & W. station, East O 
teally located in residential section. ey 
convenient to stores, hasthe 
lent school in immediate nity Price 
$12,750, all cash. OWNER, 3.05% Outlook. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The Triangle Bar Ranch Must Be Sold | Ft! 
at a Bargain to Settle an Estate 


This fine sheltered summer and winter 
range is located in western North Dakota on 
the Little Missouri River, near the famous 
aitess Itese Cross Ranch (formerly owned by the 

te Theodore Roosevelt). The Triangle | Bar 
Ranch i is ideal in location. has good buildings 
and corrals; an abundance of coal, iy limited 
supply of ae, is all fenced and ked 

pure bi Hereford cattle. Complete 
information ved al furnished. Minneapolis 
Trust Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

















SOUTH CAROLINA 


Pine Ridge Camp, Aiken, S. C. 


Actually ’mid the pines. Ideal for outdoor 
life in winter. Main house and cabins. Mod- 
ern improvements, pure water, excellent 

le. tes moderate. Write Miss GgorGia 
E. Crocker or Miss Mary E. SANBORN. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


F22 SALE—College Inn. A real 
bargain. Brick building, modern in every 

t, ideally situated and arranged for 
College inn. 


FI eon will liberally support an Inn. Part 
time to responsible purchaser. 2,971, Outlook. 








NEW YORK 


HUDSON RIVER 
PROPERTY 


In the Beautiful 
George Washington Country 


For sale, furnished or unfurnished, 
country place of ten acres ; located 
on the west bank, within two 
hours of New York ; accessible by 
good motor roads, three railways, 
and Hudson River boats ; located 
on the direct road leading to 
Storm King Boulevard from New- 
burgh to Palisades, which when 
finished, will open up one of the 
most beautiful drives in America 
from New Windsor along the 
Hudson to New York. The lawns 
are dotted with a variety of mag- 
nificent old shade trees (over 
twenty varieties) ; beautiful ravine 
with brook; house is English in 
type ; brick with slate roof ; mod- 
ern in all respects: slight cost for 
upkeep ; open fireplaces in living- 
room, dining-room, drawing-room, 
and lounge room, as well as in 
three of the bedrooms ; six excep- 
tional master bedrooms, three 
baths second floor ; also five maids’ 
rooms and large bath on third 
floor, as well as trunkroom and 
storerooms. House has large fur- 
nace, water heating ; water system, 
electric pump; ideal kitchen, 
large butler’s pantry, maids’ din- 
ing-room off kitchen. House 
affords full view of river and sur- 
rounding mountains. Garage for 
four cars, Gardener’s cottage, 
brick and slate roof, six rooms. 
Wonderful opportunity to secure 
charming country home near New 
York. Price $35,000. For photos, 
inspection appointment, address 
KENNETH IVES & CO. 
7 East 42d St., New York City 


SHIPP & OSBORN 
51 2d St., Newburgh, N. Y. 











AGENTS WANTED 


INSYDE TYRES— tuner armor for auto- 
mobile tires; ent punctures and blow- 
a doe ire "mileage. + Labora, profits. 

ree. meri ccesso 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 127. _— 


BOARD AND ROOMS 











WANTED—Home in family b 
Boston ag - — leacher. School 4 
ee, a to June 1 


tating terms, ie peibeth M. 
i ‘iiplow St., Watertown, Mass. 


ROOMS TO RENT 


BROOKLYN. Iu Pr rivate pene, Two rooms, 
$10 a week each. 8,941, Outlook 

WILL rent medium-sized attractive room. 

ja anay oy t.2 Centrally. located. Must be 

Ce References. Address 

Apt. Bet 126 East oath, "New York. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


ms, poems, Pats. 8, etc.,are wanted for 
bee a bmit or write Literary 
ureau, 325, Hannibal, Mo. 


KS potigvees, 
e+ 28. very roy and ‘ cat 


name. Kindly inquire for particulars. 
naime. Kindly Spruce St., New York cine 


WOMEN’S GOODS 


EXCLUSIVE designs in smocked and hand- 
embroidered blouses at reasonable prices. If 
your dealer cannot supp pply. ae write direct 
for er Driene and _ sketches. liam Moore Co., 
Retail Dept., Davenport, Iowa. 
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HELP 
WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, 
Nurse, Governess, Teacher, Business or Professional 
Assistant ? 


The Classified Want Department of The Outlook 
has for many years offered to subscribers a real service. 
A small advertisement in this department will bring 
‘results. 


The rate is only ten cents per word, including address. 


Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers. ency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


ds t 8 to ublic and private schools. 
yr parents a schools, Win. oO. Pratt, Mer. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Educational Advantages of French Switzerland 


For information concerning boarding schools for bo: 

= in vicinity of cay, inquire of American Anglo 
iss Educational pens Best references and petro 

MAJEL K. BROOK : University Ave., New ‘ork City. 


MASSACHUSETTS 




















SHORT-STORY WRITING 
‘ \ A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure,and writing of the Short-Stery taught by 


Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for aye or 
150-page catalogue Please 
THE HOME CORRESPOXDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. gg pringfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK CITY 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Broadway at 120th Street 
New York City 
The charter requires that “ Equal pri es of admission and 
instruction, with all the advantages of-the Institution, shall 
be allowed: to ane ents | ony ee oo ns.” 
a Yy- nee egan eptember 
For colokinee HE BEAN OF STUDENTS. 














TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 
School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State, offers a 3 years’ course—as 
general ——e to refined, ucated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its a. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York 








OFF THE PRESS SOON 


SELECTED GOSPEL HYMNS 


ce selection from the famous 
MOODY & *SANKEY GOSPEL HYMNS, 1 to 6 COMPLETE 
Herein are the favorite and the tenderest of , World’s 
tt hymns ; those hymns which have endured the longest 
by the estimate of time. In durable cloth Dinding for all 
departments of the Church. $50 per 100, ca: extra. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN co. 156 Sth ie. ew York 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





INVENTIONS wanted. Cash or royalty for 
ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 217,8t.Louis,Mo. 
PRINCIPAL—Man or woman, for high-class 
resident and day school for girls. College 
—— and junior college work. Superior 
location, very attractive equipmeut. Invest- 
ment necessary. Fall opening with splendid 
faculty and excellent enroliment. by = 5 
a. Immedi mx f desired. 
resent owner would retire. Particulars by 
correspondence — _—— who can fill condi- 
tions. 8,962, Outlook 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

Y traffic inspectors earn_from 

$110 to $200 per month and expenses. Travel 

if desired. Unlimited vancement. No age 

limit. We train you. a a? under 
uarantee. Write for booklet CM27. Standard 

usiness Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 

WANTED—Bright, active, well-educated 
young woman, preferably college graduate, 
pas tact and ability. Must be —. 

t stenographer and rapid operator, capable 
of acting as secretary. Give full details as to 
a ——— experience, and salary. 8,912, 

utloo! 

WRITE piaotopiags: $25-$300 paid anyone 
for suitable id perience unnecessary ; 
oo > outline free. Producers League, 

t. Louis. 


peace and Domestic Heipers 

DIETITIANS, enperintendente, es 

managers, governesses, matrons, house- 

eepers. ‘Miss Richards, Providence, East 
Side Box 5. Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jack- 
son Hall, Trinity Court. Address Providence. 

WANTED—Experienced nursery governess 
for boy six — Some hospital training or 
knowledge of practical nursing requi 
Location Detroit Mich. 8,898, Outlook. 

BY November 1 or before, competent, ex- 

rienced man and wife on farm, Dutchess 

ounty, 60 miles north of New York. Man 
~ od oo farm work, caring for any mp eo 

and milking one cow. Wom 

ond do housework. Family two — “All 
city conveniences, even electricity. ood 
wages. First-class references required. Reply 
fully as to experience, efficiency, yin 4 
age, etc. Personal interview. 530, O' 

b Ape de te pA ney, of pat ie. 
well educated and refined, to act as mother’s 
helper and capable of aiding young children 
in their studies. 8,911, Outlook. 

WANTED, in Brooklyn, New York, 
—— helper or nursery governess for 

two boys, five and three years old. Write, 
giving experience, references, and compensa- 
tion expected, 8,945, Outlook. 

MOTHER’S helper wanted who loves chil- 
dren and likes healthful country town to 
assist in care of two children, six and four, 

fined home, where service is apprecia‘ 
and where cheerfulness and mutual helpful- 
ness are essential. Mrs. E. B. Hamlin, Litch- 
field, Conn. 

















Companions and Domestic Helpers 

Lag at | hel r Vex to assist with 
care of bo ears in country. 
Room 163, 40 Wal S8t.. ye, York City. 

HOUSEKEEPER. Capable mito oged 
woman as working h ) 
for family of three adults in PNew ‘York ‘sub- 
urb. Scotch or ae England woman _ 
ferred. Good salary, pleasant home. Give 
references ond. experience. Address 174 
Wildwood Ave,, Montclair, N. J. 

WANTED—Woman of ginsation and 80- 
cial experience to take charge of women’s 
poe magaony including management of ser- 

as well as chaperonage. Apply, with 

full details of age, training, experience, per- 

sonal qualifications, and recent photograph, 

n of Women, Carnegie Institute o Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MOTHER’S HELPER—Young woman of 
culture and refinement, fond of children. 
The yout est of our three iets; Mrs. John 
Walker, 1 Middlesex Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 

MOTHER’S helper or nursery governess 
to take care of three little girls, ages 5, 3, and 
8 months. No ex mpemgnee necessary, but must 
= very fond of and interested in children. 

ao must be young, well educated. 

refined. No washing or iousework. Good 
salary pleasant home, and courteous treat- 
ment efor the right person. Write Mrs. A. W. 
Moffat, 48 Geranium St., or telephone Flush. 
ing 3568 for appointment in New York. 

WANTED—Lady as companion for girl of 
18. Must be accustomed to management of 
household and travel. Reply by letter, Room 
807, 60 Wall St., New York. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer 
and employee. oe arn ong housekeep- 
ers, matrons, gove retaries, at- 
tendants, mother’s helene. a Trowbridge 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

WANTED—Nursery governess or mother’s 
helper for three perth 2, 7,9. Suburb near 
New York. 8,943, Outlook. 

MOTHER'S helper “1 New York family, to 
assist with two five and eleven. 
Permanent ition om good salary offered. 
8,940, be lode. 

N UR: Y £ overness, refined and intelli- 
gent, nue p she 6, 23 - ona 12 years, attending 


. Scott, 2106 Spruce 
Se Phietpha ipel 


Teachers and Governesses 
EXPERIENCED nursery governess for 
State children, oe | four, and 4 reese “ 
experience, references, and salary de- 
sired. 8.935, Ou Outlook. 
WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 
WANTED-—Teachers all subjects. Good 
in and colleges. Interna- 
tional Musical and Educational Agency, Car- 
negie Hall, | 
WANTED—Experienced kindergartner for 
private school near New York. 8,967, Outlook. 











Professional Situations 

PRIVATE and social secretary, best refer- 
ences, fond of children, wishes position in or 
near New York. Moderate salary. 8,885, 
Outlook. 

REGISTERED NURSE, TRAINED, EX- 
PERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER, desires 
industrial or medical social service ‘position. 
$1,800. 8,951, Outlook. 

WANTED—Position in charge of social 
work for y= yy D OF HEARING or as 
companion to girl. Long experience in 
help’ _* work eth the eieat. Finest references. 
ioe. Thomas Bradley, Park Avenue Hotel, 
New York. 


Business Situations 

CAPABLE, executive woman of education 
and refinement, manager of summer inn, 
desires affiliation — inin or tea house for 
winter. 8,954, Outh 

WANTED. Letters, go to trans- 
late from French, nish erman, into 
English. Address 8, Outlook. 

GRADUATE Smith College and secreta- 
rial school, New York City, 28, desires posi- 
tion as secretary, companion, | governess, or 
other —— in which might be useful. Vi- 
cinity Minneapolis preferred. 8,946, Outlook. 

LIBRARIAN with six years’ experience 
desires position in Philadelphia or vicinity. 
Interview desired. 8,939, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman desires combination farm 
position; dairy records, bookkeeping, etc., 
and actual farm work ; on large modern com- 
mercial] farm, dairy or poultry. Educated, 
alert ; can also tutor children. Best references. 
Experienced. 8,969, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

BY pleasant, adaptable young lady, auto- 
mobile trips with elderly man or woman or 
couple. 8,927, Outlook. 

TWO young American ladies of refinement 
would tke loch pert to assist in or manage 
tea-house. h perfectly capable. Highest 
references given. 8,918, Outlook. 

WOMAN companion and ecretary, a 
travel abroad, or companion, secretary 
on vay for woman in New York City. As 

ui! 

MANAGING housekeeper, ao a cha) ap. 
eron. Gentlewoman, exceptionall _ e.. jpab 
and experienced, desires position emanding 
culture, pe eg ability, thoroug 
knowledge o! . and general manage- 
ment of Institution oF or home. Interview New 

ork. 8,955, Outlook 

REFINED woman, middle age, desires 
tion as housekeeper for party of teac' ore, 
business women, or a. i Apart- 
ment preferred. Sta Ce d. Best of 
references given oat re ply to are. 
Lillie A. Robinson, Box 2 Swedesboro, N 7 § 

WANTED—Position in visiting house- 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 

GENTLEWOMAN would undertake entire 
duties of managing housekeeper for gentle- 
man or invalid. Excellent references. Beotch 
Protestant. 8,965, Out 

paged» opens ey youn; 
man, wishes position efe 

aoe, oon me rences furnish 

CULTURED, educated Protestant lady 
wishes position as companion, governess, 
attendant, managing housekeeper, chaperon, 
or school or hotel position where refinement 
and poise are essential. -References. 8,968, 
Outlook. 

CULTURED woman living in Philadelphia 
can do family mending each week. German- 
town preferred. 8,970, Outlook. 

WANTED-— Position as companion to elderly 
lady, or young girl, who anticipates spending 
the winter in rida or California. Am noone 

med to traveling and willing to take pe 
sonal interest, also to make mayneat generall 
useful. Services available about Octobe: ly 
pane | Cig in > —, References 
exchang ress Mrs. Marie Roscoe, 
West St. Joseph St., Lansing, Mich. 


Teachers and Covernesses 
TEACHER, college uate, desires ex 
ecutive position. 8,952, Outlook. 
tin em pg .—A lady wishes 
to recommend highly her experienced and 
Sa eat eR overness, Address, with terms, 
—— ‘KINDERGARTENING, children 
3to7 years. Occasional or daily instruction 
at child’s homme. Love for the child, basi 
work. H. A. Taber, .201 West 7: ma Be i 
educated 


York City. 
TEACHERS College graduate, 

in SS wishes position city as tutor or 

petente class. Primary and French. 8,966, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in ob- 
stetrical nursin, 7 thoro' course of one 
ear is offered the in -in Hospital, 
md Ave. and 1th 8t., New York. Monthly 
allowance and maintenance. A further in- 
formation address Directress of Nurses. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send thin: ne on ate sous. No samples. er- 
— 

M. W Wie com . Co. Shopping Agency, 
established $395. No charge: ; prompt delivery. 
44 West 22d St., New Yor 

MOTHERLESS or ee pe child offered 
ent home, experienced training, in Lm 
Son Ook powe family. Parent accomm 

WANTED Home for sub-normal girl with 
some one trained in or accustomed to care 
defectives, and where no other defectives are 
received. Vicinity of New York or m 
a. Address, giving experience and 
terms, 8,972, Outlook. _ 
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Henry M. Leland’s Own Story of 


Aitter the armistice was signed and the 
Lincoln Motor Co. was completing its con- 
tracts with the Government for the produc- 
tion of Liberty Aircraft Motors, we called a 
conference of our engineering force. The 
principal members of 
this force are the same 
men who have been 
among the leaders in 
the development of 
Leland-built cars dur- 
ing the past twenty 
years. 


We have always 
been strong advocates 
of the conference idea. 
Nothing of vital im- 
portance, particularly 
to car owners, is left 
to the judgment of one 
man, no matter how 
competent he may be. 





Henry M. Leland 
President 


“ Boys,” I said—I still call them boys be- 
cause most of them were not much more 
than that when they first came with us some 
20 years or more ago. “ Boys, you have been 
telling us of your ideas and wa are ready for 
you to go ahead with them.” 


“ You know our ideas as to quality, rugged- 
ness and stability. You have an opportun- 
ity now such as you have never had before, 
to make a thoroughly roadable car, a: car 
that will not only go anywhere but that will 
go there with ease to the driver and with 
comfort to the passengers; a car with which 
it will not be so necessary to pick out only 
the good roads, a car that will enable people 
to travel unfrequented highways and to go 
places they have not been able comfortably 
to go heretofore.” 


“Do the job as you have always been ac- 
customed to doing, only do it better. After 





the experimental cars are finished, we want 
to figure on at least a year to prove them 
out, so as to leave no shortcoming for the 
car owner to discover.” 


In about six months they had designed 
several different types and had actually con- 
structed two different types. They were 
both truly wonderful cars, but we, adopted 
the better of the two. Four engines were 
built ; three of them were installed in chasses 
and the fourth was. assigned for testing on 
the dynamometer. That was about a year 
ago. 


Then followed the refining process and 
ferreting out deficiencies. The cars have 
been. subjected to the most severe and the 
most practical punishment we could pre- 
scribe and have successfully withstood en- 
durance tests equal to about five years’ 
service in the hands of the average user. 


I believe motorists will agree that the 
ideal car should possess primarily, six im- 
portant virtues—good appearance, trust- 
worthiness, long-life, power, economy and 
comfort. The order of their importance is 
largely a matter of individual opinion. 


Appearance and Stability 


In appearance, the cars are substantial, 
well-proportioned and graceful. There is 
nothing extreme or overdone in any of the 
eight body types—just thoroughly dignified ; 
they are cars such as the best citizens, per- 
sons of good judgment and refined taste will 
be proud to own. Their beauty is a type 
dictated, not by passing fancy, but by a 
desire for permanent attractiveness. The 
cars are replete with those many little con- 
veniences which contribute so much to real 
pleasure and enjoyment. 


Those who are familiar with the accom- 
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The Seven-Passenger Touring Car 


plishments of our engineers and designers— 
men who have supervised the building of 
more than 100,000 quality motor cars—know 
the unusual reputation of those cars for 
trustworthiness, stability and long life. 


These engineers and designers are still 
working upon the same principles, but with 
the added advantages of greater resources 
than ever before, greater precision in manu- 
facture and more suitable metal alloys than 
heretofore employed. 


This in itself would make it reasonable to 
expect that the new car will possess elements 
of marked stability—elements which in 
themselves mean true economy over a period 
of years. And there is the added assurance 
that comes from the long proving-out period 
through which the car has been evolved. 


The Engine 


Our new engine, which embodies a num- 
ber of unique and distinctive features, but 
which cannot well be treated in detail here, 
I regard as the most efficient piece of motor 
car mechanism I have ever seen. 


Its piston displacement is 357.8 cubic 
inches. Its power seems almost limitless; 1 
can hardly conceive of any call to which 
this engine will not respond. 


The wheelbase is 130” except of the 
Limousine and Town Cars of which it is 
136”. The tires are 33” x 5” cords. 


Comfort and Performance 
In this day of fine cars, it is not easy to 
imagine a more enchanting way of abridging 
distance, but Jet me cite my own experience: 


Our engineers and experimental drivers 
had been telling us what an unusual car 
they had; but frankly, I was a little inclined 
to discount their enthusiasm. 


(Leland-built Lincoln Cars will 
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the New Leland-built Lincoln Car 


However, I had occasion to go to Defiance, 
Ohio, some 125 miles from Detroit—accord- 
ing to the Blue Book. I thought here would 
be a good opportunity to see for myself just 
what the car was. There were five of us. 
The top was up. 


We were ona fine stretch with no other 
vehicles or cross-roads in sight, bowling 
along serenely at about 40 miles per hour— 
so I judged. 


I am constitutionally opposed to speeding, 
but my interest and curiosity, I suppose it 
was, got the better of me. 


“Step on it and let’s see what she can 
do,” I said to Harry, the driver. 


“ She’s doing her best now,” he answered. 


Doing her best at 40! I was keenly dis- 
appointed. My hopes were fast fading 
when Fred, who sat beside the driver, called 
back :— 


“Why she’s hitting 76, Mr. Leland,” and 
laughingly, “ You know this isn’t an airplane 
with a Lincoln Liberty motor.” 


Perhaps I should have known better had I 
observed how swiftly the scenery was passing. 


My hopes rose. There that car was run- 
ning just as sweetly and with as little fuss 
and vibration and with as little apparent 
effort at 76 as it did at 30—and there was 
none you could notice at 30. 


Periodic vibration, which is something that 
engineers have tried for years to overcome, 
was at last absolutely unapparent to me, at 
any speed. There seemed to be an unusual 
harmonizing of the various functions. And 
the car was so steady; it seemed to hold the 
road as if it were ina groove. 


I-might add in passing that this elimina- 
tion of the vibration period was not an ac- 
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be available in eight body types) 


cidental accomplishment. On the contrary, 
it was achieved only after much research, 
experimentation and money outlay. 


Elimination of engine vibration, practically 
to the zero point, is without question a great 
stride toward prolonging the life not only of 
the engine itself but of the entire car. 


As I said before, I am opposed to speed- 
ing; but when a car is made to possess the 
many other essentials to a real performer— 
power, acceleration, facile control, etc., speed 
is a natural consequence. You might call it 
a by-product, the use of which is entirely at 
the option of the driver. 


A little further on the trip, we came to 
another stretch; it was pretty rough ; several 
miles of what you might call de-macadamized 
road. It wasa stretch that ordinarily you 
would not want to take faster than at about 
15 miles per hour; but at 41 we were not 
uncomfortable. The sensation was more 
like sailing in a yacht as compared to a canoe 
on a choppy surface. 


There was a most agreeable absence of 
side-sway and violent bouncing—no tendency 
to throw the passengers up and about. 


From a standstill, the car seemed to get 
away with the grace and ease, but with the 
swiftness of a thrush, rather than with the 
flutter of a partridge. 


I believe I have ridden in or on almost 
every kind of conveyance, from the ox- 
cart to the airplane, but even with all my 
fond hopes and anticipations, never did I 
expect to ride in anything which comes so 
near to what I imagine would be the sensa- 
tion of flying through space without me- 
chanical means. 


The prices are based upon the highest 
class of materials and workmanship, and 





upon scientific and economical manufactur- 
ing methods, made possible by tremendous 
preparation in labor-saving machinery, tools 
and devices—plus knowing how to use them. 


While these involve a vast initial expendi- 
ture of time and capi- 
tal, they lend them- 
selves to minimum 
production cost in 
large volume. There 
will be a_ legitimate 
margin of profit—no 
more. There will be 
nothing added just 
because we _antici- 
pate that motordom 
will recognize a 
superior car, nor be- 
cause we anticipate 
that the car will afford 
a degree of satis- 
faction and comfort heretofore unknown. 


We are obliged to send this story to the 
publishers some weeks in advance of its 
appearance. It is expected that cars will 
be in the hands of Distributors by the 
date of this publication. Should some- 
thing unavoidable occur, there may be a 
little delay in deliveries, but we can foresee 
nothing now. 


I have tried not to be over-enthusiastic 
but the car vea//y zs such an innovation that 
it is not easy to exercise restraint, and | feel 
confident that your own observations of the 
car and its performance will abundantly 
confirm my own impressions. 


hey A, Kank 


President Lincoln Motor Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 





Wilfred C. Leland 
Vice-Pr. & Gen. Mer. 
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The Five-Passenger Sedan 
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Henry M. Leland’s Own Story of 


Aitter the armistice was signed and the 
Lincoln Motor Co. was completing its con- 
tracts with the Government for the produc- 
tion of Liberty Aircraft Motors, we called a 
conference of our engineering force. The 
principal members of 
this force are the same 
men who have been 
among the leaders in 
the development of 
Leland-built cars dur- 
ing the past twenty 
years. 


We have always 
been strong advocates 
of the conference idea. 
Nothing of vital im- 
portance, particularly 
to car owners, is left 
to the judgment of one 
man, no matter how 
competent he may be. 


Henry M. Leland 


President 


“ Boys,” I said—I still call them boys be- 
cause most of them were not much more 
than that when they first came with us some 
20 years or more ago. “ Boys, you have been 
telling us of your ideas and we are ready for 
you to go ahead with them.” 


“ You know our ideas as to quality, rugged- 
ness and stability. You have an opportun- 
ity now such as you have never had before, 
to make a thoroughly roadable car, a. car 
that will not only go anywhere but that will 
go there with ease to the driver and with 
comfort to the passengers; a car with which 
it will not be so necessary to pick out only 
the good roads, a car that will enable people 
to travel unfrequented highways and to go 
places they have not been able comfortably 
to go heretofore.” 


“Do the job as you have always been ac- 
customed to doing, only do it better. After 
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the experimental cars are finished, we want 
to figure on at least a year to prove them 
out, so as to leave no shortcoming for the 
car owner to discover.” 


In about six months they had designed 
several different types and had actually con- 
structed two different types. They were 
both truly wonderful cars, but we, adopted 
the better of the two. Four engines were 
built; three of them were installed in chasses 
and the fourth was. assigned for testing on 
the dynamometer. That was about a year 
ago. 


Then followed the refining process and 
ferreting out deficiencies. The cars have 
been, subjected to the most severe and the 
most practical punishment we could pre- 
scribe and have successfully withstood en- 
durance tests equal to about five years’ 
service in the hands of the average user. 


I believe motorists will agree that the 
ideal car should possess primarily, six im- 
portant virtues—good appearance, trust- 
worthiness, long-life, power, economy and 
comfort. The order of their importance is 
largely a matter of individual opinion. 


Appearance and Stability 


In appearance, the cars are substantial, 
well-proportioned and graceful. There is 
nothing extreme or overdone in any of the 
eight body types—just thoroughly dignified ; 
they are cars such as the best citizens, per- 
sons of good judgment and refined taste will 
be proud to own. Their beauty is a type 
dictated, not by passing fancy, but by a 
desire for permanent attractiveness. The 
cars are replete with those many little con- 
veniences which contribute so much to real 
pleasure and enjoyment. 


Those who are familiar with the accom- 





plishments of our engineers and designers— 
men who have supervised the building of 
more than 100,000 quality motor cars—know 
the unusual reputation of those cars for 
trustworthiness, stability and long life. 


These engineers and designers are still 
working upon the same principles, but with | 
the added advantages of greater resources 
than ever before, greater precision in manu- i 
facture and more suitable metal alloys than 
heretofore employed. 


This in itself would make it reasonable to 
expect that the new car will possess elements 
of marked stability—elements which in 
themselves mean true economy overa period 
of years. And there is the added assurance 
that comes from the long proving-out period 
through which the car has been evolved. 


The Engine 


Our new engine, which embodies a num- 
ber of unique and distinctive features, but 
which cannot well be treated in detail here, 
I regard as the most efficient piece of motor 
car mechanism I have ever seen. 


Its piston displacement is 357.8 cubic 
inches. Its power seems almost limitless; L 
can hardly conceive of any call to which 
this engine will not respond. 


The wheelbase is 130” except of the 
Limousine and Town Cars of which it is 
136”. The tires are 33” x 5” cords. 


Comfort and Performance 


In this day of fine cars, it is not easy to 
imagine a more enchanting way of abridging 
distance, but let me cite my own experience: 


Our engineers and experimental drivers 
had been telling us what an unusual car 
they had; but frankly, I was a little inclined 
to discount their enthusiasm. 
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the New Leland-built Lincoln Car 


However, I had occasion to go to Defiance, 
Ohio, some 125 miles from Detroit—accord- 
ing to the Blue Book. I thought here would 
be a good opportunity to see for myself just 
what the car was. There were five of us. 
The top was up. 


We were ona fine stretch with no other 
vehicles or cross-roads in sight, bowling 
along serenely at about 40 miles per hour— 
so I judged. 


I am constitutionally opposed to speeding, 
but my interest and curiosity, I suppose it 
was, got the better of me. 


“Step on it and let’s see what she can 
do,” I said to Harry, the driver. 


“ She’s doing her best now,” he answered. 


Doing her best at 40! I was keenly dis- 
appointed. My hopes were fast fading 
when Fred, who sat beside the driver, called 
back :— 


“Why she’s hitting 76, Mr. Leland,” and 
laughingly, “ You know this isn’t an airplane 
with a Lincoln Liberty motor.” 


Perhaps I should have known better had I 
observed how swiftly the scenery was passing. 


My hopes rose. There that car was run- 
ning just as sweetly and with as little fuss 
and vibration and with as little apparent 
effort at 76 as it did at 30—and there was 
none you could notice at 30. 


Periodic vibration, which is something that 
engineers have tried for years to overcome, 
was at last absolutely unapparent to me, at 
any speed. There seemed to be an unusual 
harmonizing of the various functions. And 
the car was so steady; it seemed to hold the 
road as if it were ina groove. 


I-might add in passing that this elimina- 
tion of the vibration period was not an ac- 





be available in eight body types) 


cidental accomplishment. On the contrary, 
it was achieved only after much research, 
experimentation and money outlay. 


Elimination of engine vibration, practically 
to the zero point, is without question a great 
stride toward prolonging the life not only of 
the engine itself but of the entire car. 


As I said before, I am opposed to speed- 
ing ; but when a car is made to possess the 
many other essentials to a real performer— 
power, acceleration, facile control, etc., speed 
is a natural consequence. You might call it 
a by-product, the use of which is entirely at 
the option of the driver. 


A little further on the trip, we came to 
another stretch; it was pretty rough ; several 
miles of what you might call de-macadamized 
road. It wasa stretch that ordinarily you 
would not want to take faster than at about 
15 miles per hour; but at 41 we were not 
uncomfortable. The sensation was more 
like sailing in a yacht as compared to a canoe 
on a choppy surface. 


There was a most agreeable absence of 
side-sway and violent bouncing—no tendency 
to throw the passengers up and about. 


From a standstill, the car seemed to get 
away with the grace and ease, but with the 
swiftness of a thrush, rather than with the 
flutter of a partridge. 


I believe I have ridden in or on almost 
every kind of conveyance, from the ox- 
cart to the airplane, but even with all my 
fond hopes and anticipations, never did I 
expect to ride in anything which comes so 
near to what I imagine would be the sensa- 
tion of flying through space without me- 
chanical means. 


The prices are based upon the highest 
class of materials and workmanship, and 





upon scientific and economical manufactur- 
ing methods, made possible by tremendous 
preparation in labor-saving machinery, tools 
and devices—plus knowing how to use them. 


While these involve a vast initial expendi- 
ture of time and capi- 
tal, they lend them- 
selves to minimum 
production cost in 
large volume. There 
will be a legitimate 
margin of profit—no 


more. There will be 
nothing added just 
because we antici- 


pate that motordom 
will recognize a 
superior car, nor be- 
cause we anticipate 
that the car will afford 
a degree of satis- 
faction and comfort heretofore unknown. 


We are obliged to send this story to the 
publishers some weeks in advance of its 
appearance. It is expected that cars will 
be in the hands of Distributors by the 
date of this publication. Should some- 
thing unavoidable occur, there may be a 
little delay in deliveries, but we can foresee 
nothing now. 


I have tried not to be over-enthusiastic 
but the car vea/ly zs such an innovation that 
it is not easy to exercise restraint, and I feel 
confident that your own observations of the 
car and its performance will abundantly 
confirm my own impressions. 


Bewry A, Land 


President Lincoln Motor Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 








Wilfred C. Leland 
Vice-Pr. & Gen. Mer. 
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Pen-e-trator 


Note the straight, thin rows 
of bristles which separate 
the hair and smooth out all 
snarls and tangles. 
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Combs and Brushes 
at the Same Time 


O penetrating are the choice, extra-stiff bristles of 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-ttor Hair Brush that 
every hair is well exercised and every part of the scalp 
thoroughly massaged each time the brush is used. Thus 
the scalp is kept clean and healthy, and new life, lustre, 
and a silken softness are imparted to the hair. 


The bristles are permanently fastened through a pure, 
non-tarnishable aluminum face into a durable, special 
composition bed. The Pro-phy-lactic Pen-e-tra-tor is 
easily cleaned and kept clean. Made in several styles and 
finishes. See that the name, Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor, 
is on the handle. Always sold in a Yellow Box. Send 
for our free book, which describes all the styles and 
finishes. 

FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 
Makers of the Famous Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 


Canadian Address: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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